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The History and Antiquities of Enfield, 
in the County of Middlesex, with Ap- 
pendices, compiled from the best Au- 
thorities and original Records pre- 
served wm blic Reposttories and 
private Collections, By W. Rosin- 
son, L.L. D. F.S.A. Author ofthe 
‘Histories of Tottenham, Edmonton, 
and Stoke Newington.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
1823. 

Ir is with considerable pleasure we an- 

nounce another production from the 

pen of the able historian of Tottenham, 

Stoke Newington, &c. as another step to- 

wards a much-wanted chorographical 

history of the county of Middlesex. 

Topography, till of late years, was con- 

sidered by many as consisting * merel 

in a recital of the acres, the buildings, 
the population, and the trifling erec- 
dotes of a parish;’ but the period is 
at length arrived when the labours of 
the topographer are no longer regarded 
as useless, and when works on topo- 
graphy meet with a favorable reception. 

he province of the topographer is 
to trace the history of property, and the 
colour which the different modes of it 
have given to the complexion of the 
umes. It is his province to connect 
ancient and modern institutions, civil 
and ecclesiastical, and to compare their 
effects upon characters, manners, and 
customs ; to add to the stock of bio- 
graphical knowledge; to explore the 

Curiosities of the animal, the vegetable, 

and the mineral kingdoms; to illustrate 

the remains of genius in the fine arts, 
and to point out the monuments of an- 

Cient grandeur ; to preserve the remem- 

brance of those spots which have been 

the scene of remarkable events; and to 
mark the progress of population, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, andeommerce. Thus 
the labours of -the topographer may be 
tendered subservient to public utility 
and refined amusement, and greatly fa- 
cilitate and assist the researches of the 

Naturalist, the biographer, and the his- 

torian, re 
Topography develops the progress of 

Parochial endowments, and ‘traces the 





wreck of time the principal incidents of 
years long past. not only. unites the 
discoveries of antiquarian research with 
the information of modern times, but 
recalls to our remembrance the scenes 
and events which the hand of time has 
long since swept away, and presents to 
us an accumulation of knowledge with- 
out which history itself could not exist. 
Among the multifarious hterary com- 
positions which the present era proudly 
displays, we are disposed to view the 
‘ History of Enfield’ with no common 
partiality, as it comprises, in a reasonable 
compass, much useful information and 
much liberal entertainment; Dr. Robin- 
son having selected such materials as 
are likely to interest the public at large, 


individuals, and preserves from the 
t 


house, Dr. Robinson has given a very 
interesting history, from the earliest 
period to the present day, with some 
anecdotes and biographical notices of 
the celebrated Dr. Uvedale. We have 
also the following simple, and, it ap- 
pears, effectual preventive against the 
fatal effects of the plague :— « 


‘Dr. Uvedale, in the great plague in 
| 1665, as a preventative against its fatal ef- 
fects, caused a brick to be put into the fire 
over night, and the next morning, when red 
hot, poured a quart of vinegar on it, and 
placed it in the middle of the hall ftoor, the 
steam of which was received by the whole 
family standing round. They then went to 
prayers,, and afterwards, locking up the 
house, walked to Winchmore Hill, and on 
their return weat to school. By this pre- 


and to render his work peculiarly de- } caution not one of the family caught the in- 
serving the attention of those who are } fection.’ 


more intimately connected with the 
lace. 

Enfield is a spot which, from the ac- 
cession of the Norman dynasty, has 
passed in succession through the Mag- 
naville’s and the highest nobles of the 
realm, and is distinguished as having 
been the residence of a princess whose 
name will ever be dear to Englishmen, 
and whose reign diffused a splendour 
round the throne which in no period 
has been eclipsed. Here the Maiden 
Queen passed her leisure hours, de- 
voted to rural recreation and literature, 
to the refection of the body, and the em- 
bellishment of the mind. There are 
other interesting facts in English histo- 
ry connected with Enfield, which, at 
this time, gives title to a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, by the title of Baron of Enfield. 
The first baron was William Henry Zu- 
leistein, son and heir of ¥ Zuleistein, 
who was a natural son of Henry Frede- 
rick.de Nassau, Prince of Orange, and 
grandfather to William III., and who 
created him Baron of Enfield after the 
battle of Landen, July 29, 1693, and af- 
terwards Viscount Tonbridge and Earl of 
Rochford. 

The manor of Enfield, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, belonged to A sgar, 
who was master of the horse to William 


An account of the ceremontes attend- 
ant upon the funeral of the great Sir 
Thomas Lovell, in 1524, copied from 


, the original, in the Herald’s College, is a 


very curious and interesting document, 
as it gives us an idea of the pomp dis- 
played at the funerals of distinguished 
men in earlier times. 

This Sir Thomss Lovell was fifth son 
of Sir Ralph Lovell, of Barton Bendish, 
Norfolk, When only an esquire, he 
wgs, temp. Henry VII. created chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for life, and had 
an annuity of forty marks a-year grant- 
ed him as an esquire of the king’s body. 
He died at Enfield, May 25, 1524, and 
by his will, dated October, 14, 1522, 
and proved September 26, 1528, gave 
the manor of Worcesters, afterwards 
called Wroth’s Place, to Thomas Man- 
ners, Lord Ros (afterwards first Duke of 
Rutland), who married Elizabeth, daugh- 


‘ter of his brother, Sir Robert Lovell. 


Besides the manor cf Enfield, there 
are six other manors, the history of 
which are very entertaining. 

The Chace, which is situated on the 
north side of the town, is thus described 
in Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, xvi. p. 251. : 
* A forest for her pride, tho’ titl'd but a Chace, 
Her purlieus and ber parks, ber circuit full as 

large 
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As some perhaps, whose state requires a greater 
charge, 

Whose holts *, that view the east, do wistly 
stand to look 

Upon the winding course of Lea’s delightful 
brook." 

Upon a part of this Chace, called 
Monken, or Monkey Mead-plane, was 
fought the bloody battle, in 1471, which 
decided the fate of the celebrated Earl 
of Warwick, who ‘made and unmade 
kings at pleasure.’ - Princess, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, hunted here: 

‘In April, 1557, the princess was escort- 
ed from Hatfield Hall to Enfield Chace, by 
a retinue of twelve ladies in white satin, on 
ambling palfreys, and twenty yeomen in 
green, on horseback, that her grace might 
hunt the hart. On entering the chace, she 
was tet by fifty archers, in scarlet boots and 
yellow caps, armed with gilded bows, each 
of whom presented her with a silver-headed 
arrow, winged with peacock’s feathers, and, 
by the way of closing the sport, the princess 
was gratified with the privilege of cutting 
the throat of a buck.’ 

The celebrated and late lamented an- 
tiquary, Richard Gough, Esq. resided 
for many years in this parish, at the 
house purchased by his father, in 1723, 
and situated at the upper end of Baker 
Street. Of this house a back and front 
view ls given; and a few pages are de- 
voied to the memory of him whose dis- 
tinguished character must have rendered 
him known to most of the inhabitants. 
His beneficent kindness must have en- 
deared his memory tothem all. A pro- 
file of Mr. Gough, sketched by the late 
Mr. Schnebbelie, about 1798, is also in- 
troduced. 

The church, which is dedicated to St, 
Andrew, is a large handsome structure, 
in the Gothic style, built chiefly with 
flints and rubble stone; but the north 
wall and buttresses are entirely of brick, 
covered with plaster. At the west end 
is a square tower, built with flints and 
embattled. Its embattlements are bold- 
er than those of the other parts of the 
church. In this tower are a clock and 
eight bells, six of which bear the 
maker’s name, and the date 1724. In 
1777, an ancient allegorical painting on 
wood, designed to represent the resur- 
rection, was discovered behind the altar- 
piece. It was in six compartments, 
under Gothic arcaes, the spandrils of 
which were in imitation of windows : 

‘In the second cv.npartment was seen St. 
Michael pursuing the devil with a crosier in 
his hand, and weighing souls in a balance : 
the righteous were represented passing from 
his right hand into a heavenly city, and the 
wicked pushed and dragged by devils into 
the mouth of hell; behind which were de- 
vils carrying away souls, and, among other 


* ©Hizh woods.’ 


j the back-ground. 





representations, was a man on a gibbet, in 
The whole'was then in 
good preservation, though much obscured 
by dust and dirt. It became the property 
of Mr. Hill, who contracted for the altera- 
tions, and had the old materials, by whom it 
was given to the late Mr. Gough. This 
painting is a curious specimen of the rude 
works of art of former ages. It ts now in 
the possession of Mrs. Gough, but is in se- 
veral detached pieces, and some parts of it 
are very much defaced. The boards, when 
put together, measured twelve feet in length 
by six in breadth.’ 


To the inhabitants of Enfiela the Ap- 
pendix will form a valuable part of the 
work, particularly to those who have 
estates, as it relates to the extent and 
description of the land possessed by 
each, the quantity of wheat each will 
produce, and the tithes payable out of 
that produce. 


In our next number we shall make 
some interesting extracts, but, in the 
mean time, we cannot close our remarks 
on awork performed with zeal and abili- 
ty, as this is, without giving it our warm 
commendations. It should, together 
with its predecessors, be purchased by 
all topographical collectors; indeed, 
forming, as these volumes do, a history 
of a most important section of the Bri- 
tish empire, no library can be complete 
without them. 
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Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by 
the Author of *‘ Waverley,’ &c. with 
Criticisms, general and particular.— 
By the Rev. RicHaRD WARNER, 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 
12mo. pp. 349. London, 1823. 


WHATEVER merit the Illustrations’ of 
the Rev. Mr. Warner may possess, we trust 
he will not tax us with the cost of asepa- 
rate volume to every novel or romance 
by the author of *‘ Waverley;’ for, after 
paying some guinea and a half or two 
cuineas for a novel, one can scarcely be 
expected to give very freely for a work 
of mere extracts from well-known his- 
torians, who have written of the period 
or country to which the novel refers. 
A tolerable essay on the merits of the 
‘ Waverley’ novels, with some severe ob- 
servations on the profanity of their au- 
thor, constitute the principal originality 
of these £ Illustrations,’ which are little 
more than a cento of passages from old 
historians, relative to the manners of 
the people in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

On the immoral character of the 
‘Waverley’ novels, Mr. Warner speaks 
strongly; he charges the author with 





ne 
——_ 


‘a ‘want of due respect for the Hol 
Writ, manifested in his unreserved and 
perpetually recurring use of scriptural 
quotations, not merely for the purpose 
of illustration, but for the far more un. 
worthy ends of giving point to satire, 
seasoning to jest, and force to ridicule, 
Never were greater liberties taken with 
the word of God. Its most awful, af: 
fecting, and beautiful passages aye 
pressed into the meanest services, en. 
listed on the coarsest occasions, and 
poured out from the unhallowed mouths 
of the most atrocious miscreants.’ This 
is certainly a heavy charge against the 
‘great unknown,’ as he is somewhat 
profanely called by his admirers; we 
must, however, confess, that althouch 
we think he treats scripture sometimes 
with unbecoming levity, yet we cer- 
tainly have seen much greater liberties 
taken with the word of God, than have 
been taken by the author of * Waverley.’ 
A divine may protest against the sacred 
volume, as the ark of the covenant, be- 
ing touched by profane hands, and 
there are some laymen who will per- 
haps think a minister of the church of 
England might be better employed 
than in illustrating what he acknow- 
ledges to be a profane novel; but, leav- 
ing the ‘great unknown’ and the Rev. 
Richard Warner to settle this point be- 
tween themselves, we may observe that 
the admirers of the romance of ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
may find much information, and no 
slight degree of pleasure, in the ‘ Il- 
lustrations’ of the reverend gentleman, 
which in the present instance are con- 
fined tothat work. Itis true that there 
is little originality in the work, which 
is but a string of extracts, from other 
writers, but it is also true that every 
novel reader has not got the Eng- 
lish history by heart; nor does every 
rivate library of reference, or every 
circulating library, contain all the 
chronicles of England, Pierce Plowman, 
Latimer’s Sermons, and a host of other 
works, industriously consulted and ra- 
ther ingeniously applied by Mr. Warner, 
whose book is curious as a picture of 
the manners of a barbarous age, as well 
as interesting in a literary point of view, 
by shewing wherein a_ great writer 
avails himself of history, and wherein 
he differs from it. 
——+ oro 
Recollections of the Peninsula. By 
the Author of ‘Sketches in India. 
8vo. London, 1823. 
Wi1TH none of the set phrase of author- 
ship, and with much of that carelessness 
of manner which is common to a mili- 
tary life, the author of the volume be- 
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—_—— : 
fore us gives some very animated pic- 
tures from his acquaintance with the 
Peninsula, when it was the scene of a 
more active and a more desolating war- 
fare than that which at present distin- 
guishes it. Five years’ campaiguing un- 
der our great captain, and such cam- 
aigning as it was, are quite sufficient 
to fillthe portfolio of the most indolent 
with memoranda, or to store the most 
retentive memory with recollections ; 
and our officer, who is rather of the lat- 
ter than the former class, has availed 
himself of his opportunities to give usa 
very interesting volume, descriptive of 
the fatigue and the hardships of a mili- 
tary life, the horrors of warfare, the glo- 
ries of a victory—and every thing but 
defeat. He draws a melancholy, but, 
we doubt not, a very correct picture of 
the desolation war creates. ‘Not a 
town or village I had passed,” says he, 
‘on my route from Lisbon, but affect- 
ing traces of the invasion of this smiling 
country were every where to be seen. 
Cottages all roofless and untenanted; 
the unpruned vine, growing in rank lux- 
uriance over their ruined walls; neg- 
lected gardens; the shells of fine houses 
half destroyed by fire; convents and 
churches, too solid to be demolished, 
standing open and deserted, with the 
ornamental wood or stone-work, which 
once adorned them, broken down and 
defaced: all proclaimed silently, but 
forcibly, that I was travelling through a 


country which had been the theatre of 


war, and exposed to the ravages of con- 
tending armies.’ Such is war—the war 
of civilized man, in its results; what it is 
in itself our author shall also show. The 
British line was under arms before day- 
break; as the day dawned, a few dis- 
tant shots were fired, and these were 
followed by the discharge of cannon and 
the continued roll of musketry : 


‘We received orders to move, and sup- 
port the troops attacked: the whole of Hill’s 
Corps, amounting to fourteen thousand men, 
was thrown into vpen column, and moved 
to its left in steady double quick time, and 
in the highest order. 

‘When within about a furlong of one of 
the points of attack, from which the enemy 
Was just then driven by the seventy-fourth 
resiment, [cast my eye back to see it I could 
discover the rear of our divisions; eleven 
thousand men were following, all in sight, 
allin open column, all rapidly advancing in 

ouble quick time. None, but a soldier, 
“an picture to himself such a sight; and it 
's, even for him, a rare and a grand one. It 
ae psa have had a very strong effect 
the ridoe t omg as, from the summut of 
a re » Which they had most intrepidly 

— ed, beheld it, and who, ignorant of 
> Preseuce, thought they had been at- 


tacking the extreme of the British right. We 
were halted exactly in rear of that spot, from 
which the seventy-fourth regiment, having 
just repulsed a column, was retiring in line, 
with the most beautiful regularity, its colours 
all torn with shot. Here a few shells flew 
harmlessly over our line, but we had not the 
honour of being engaged. The first wound- 
ed man I[ ever beheld in the field was car- 
ried past me, at this moment; he was a fine 
young Englishman, in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, and lay helplessly ina blanket,with both 
his legs shattered by cannon-shot. He look- 
ed pale, and big drops of perspiration stood 
on his manly forehead; but he spoke not— 
his agony appeared unutterable. I secretly 
wished him death; a mercy, I believe, that 
was not very long withheld. About this 
time, Lord Wellington, with a numerous 
staff, gallopped up, and delivered his orders 
to General Hill, immediately in front of our 
corps; I therefore distinctly overheard him. 
“If they attempt this point again, Hill, you 
will give them avolley, and charge bayonets; 
but don’t let your people follow them too 
far down the hill.” I was particularly struck 
with the style of this order, so decided, so 
manly, and breathing no doubt as to the re- 
pulse of any attack ; it confirmed confidence. 
Lord Wellington’s simplicity of manner in 
the delivery of orders, and in command, is 
quite that of an able man. He has nothing 
of the truncheon about him; nothing full- 
mouthed, important, or fussy; his orders, 
on the field, are all short, quick, clear, and 
to the purpose. The French, however, ne- 
ver moved us throughout the day; theirtwo 
desperate assaults had been successfully re- 
pelled, and their loss, as compared to ours, 
exceedingly severe. From the ridge, in 
front of our present ground, we could see 
them far better than the evening before; 
arms, appointments, uniforms, were all dis- 
tinguishable. They occupied themselves 
in removing their wounded trom the foot of 
our position; but as none of their troops 
broke up, it was generally concluded that 
they would renew their attacks on the mor- 
row. In the course of the day, our men 
went down to a small brook, which flowed 
between the opposing armies, for water; and 
French and English soldiers might be seen 
drinking out of the same narrow stream, and 
even leaning over to shake hands with each 
other. One private, of my own regiment, 
actually exchanged foraye-caps with a sol- 
dier of the enemy, as a token of regard and 
good-will. Such courtesies, if they do not 
disguise, at least soften the horrid features 
of war; and it is thus we learn to reconcile 
our minds to scenes of blood and carnage. 
Towards sun-set, Our picquets were sent 
down the hill, and I plainly saw them posted 
amovg the corpses of those who had fallen 
in the morning, Nothing, however, imme- 
diately near us, presented the idea of recent 
slaughter; for the loss, on our side, was so 
partial, and, considering the extent of our 
line, so trifling, that there was little, if any, 
vestige of it: mot so the enemy’s; but as 
they suffered principally on their retreat 





down the hill, their slain lay towards the 





bottom of it; from whence, indeed, they 
had been removing their wounded.’ 

Another and an equally vivid pic- 
ture of a battle occurs in the following 
passage :— 

‘We stood to our arms an hour before 
break of day: it was a brilliant sight, at 
sun-rise, to see the whole of the French ca- 
valry moving on the plain; but in a short 
time they retired into the wood, leaving 
their picquets as before. The battalion 
being dismissed, I breakfasted, and imme- 
diately afterwards set out to walk towards 
the Spanish troops, little dreaming, that 
day, of a general action. But the sound of 
a tew shots caused me to return; and I 
found our line getting hastily under arms, 
and saw the enemy in motion. ‘The prelude 
of skirmishing lasted about an hour and a 
half, and our division lost afew men by ran- 
dom gun-shot; all this time we were stand- 
ing at ease, and part of it exposed to a heavy, 
chilling, and comfortless rain. Sounds, 
however, which breathed all the fierceness 
of battle, soon reached us; the continued 
rolling of musketry, accompanied by loud 
and repeated Fe len of cannon on our 
extreme right, told us, convincingly, that 
the real attack was in that quarter. The 
brigades of our division were succssively call- 
ed to supportit. We formed in open column 
of companies at half distance, and moved 
in rapid double-quick time to the scene of ac- 
tion. [remember well, as we moved down mm 
column, shot and shell flew over and through 
it inquick succession : we sustained Intle in- 
jury from either, but a captain of the 29th 
had been dreadfully lacerated by a ball, and 
lay directly in our path. We passsd close 
to him, and he knew us all; and the heart- 
rending tone in which he called to us for 
water, or to kill him, I shall never forget. 
He lay alone, and we were in motion, and 
could give him no succour ; for on this trying 
day, such of the wounded as could not walk 
lay unattended where they fell:—all was 
hurry and struggle; every arm was wanted 
in the field. When we arrived near the 
discomfited and retiring Spaniards, and 
furmed vur line to advance through them to- 
wards the enemy, a very noble-looking 
young Spanish othcer rode up to me, und 
begged ne, with a sort of proud and brave 
anxiety, to explain to the English that iis 
countrymen were ordered to retire, but 
were not flying. Just as our line had en- 
tirely cleared the Spaniards, the smoky 
shroud of battle was, by the slackening of 
the fire, for one minute blown aside, and 
gave to our view the French grenadier caps, 
their arms, and the whole aspect of their 
frowning masses. It was a momentary, 
buta grand sight; a heavy atmosphere of 
sinoke again enveloped us, and few objects 
could be discerned at all, none distinctly. 
The coolest and bravest soldier, if he be in 
the heat of it, can make no calculation of 
time during an engagement. Interested 
and animated, he marks not the flight of 
the hours, but he feels that, 

‘Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest 
day.’ 
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This murderous contest of musketry lasted 
long. We were the whole time progres- 
sively advancing on and shaking the ene my. 
about twenty yards from 
received orders to charge: we 
nad ceased firing, chee red, and had our ‘bay- 
onets in the « chi Ingiag } siti on, whena body 
of the enemy’s horse was discovered under 
the shoulder of a rising ground, ready to 

take advantayve of our impetuosity, Alre ady 
however, had the French infantry, alarmed 
hy our preparatory cheers, which always 
indicate the ch: urge, broken and fled, aban- 
doning some guns and howitzers about SIXty 
yards from us. The presence of their ca- 
valry not permitting us to pursue, we halted 
and re-commenced firing on them. The 
slaughter was now, for afew minutes, dread- 
ful; every shot told; their officers in vain 
atte mpted to rally them; they would make 
noetiort. Some of their artillery, indeed, 
toon up a distant position which much an- 
noyed our line; but we did not move until 
we had expende d every round of our am- 
munition, and then retired, in the most 
pertect order, to a spot sh eltered from their 
guns, and lay down ina line, ready to re- 
pulse any fresh attack with the bayonet. 
To describe my feelings throughout this 
wild scene with fidelity, woatd be Linpos- 
sible: at intervals, a shriek or groan told 
that men were falling around me; but it 
was not always that the tumult of the con- 
test suffered me te catch these sounds. A 
constant feeling to the centre of the line, 
and-the gradual diminution of our front, 
more truly bespoke the havoc of death. As 
we moved, though slowly, yet ever a little 
in advance, our own killed and wounded 
Jny behind us; but we arrived among those 
of the enemy, and those of the Spaniards 
who had fallen in the first onset: we trod 
among the dead and dying, all reckless of 
them.’ 

It is not, however, in the hour of bat- 
tle alone that the soldier’s life is ren- 
dered painful or perilous; the bivouack 
itself 1s one of no ordinary degree of 
hardship, though our author tells us 
that it is a pleasing sight to see a co- 
lumn arrive at its halting-ground, 


‘The camp is generally marked out, if cir- 
cumstances allow of it, on the edge of some 
wood, and near a river or stream. ‘The 
troops are halted in open columns, arms 
piled, picquets and guards p: araded and 
posted, and, in two minutes, all appear at 
hs me. Some fetch large stones to form 
fire-places: others hurry otf for canteens and 
kettles for water, while the wood resounds 
with the blows of the bill-hook. Dispersed, 
under the more distant trees, you see the 
officers; some dressing, Some arranging a 
few boughs to shelter them by night; others 
indling their own fires; while the most ac- 
tive are seen returning from the village 
laden with bread, or, from some flock of 
coats feeding near us, with a supply of new 
milk. Tow often, under some spreading 
which offered shade, shelter, and 


\t the distance of 
them, we 


cork-tree, 


fuel, have I taken up my lodging for the 
here, oc by some gurgling 


wight: and 
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stream, my bosom fanned by whatever air 
Wats stirring, made my care Jess toilet, and 
sat down with menTl beth liked and esteem- 
ed, to a coarse but wholesome meal, season- 
ed by hunger and by cheerfulness. ‘Str ange, 
indeed, to observe how soon men, de licate! y 
brought up, can inure themselves to any 
thing. Wrapt ina blanket or a cloak, the 
head reclining ona stone ora RRApencks Co- 
vered by the dews of night, or drenched, 

perhaps, by the thunder-shower, sleeps a ny 
a youth, to whom the carpeted chamber, 

the curtained couch, and the bed of dow n, 
have been from infaucy familiar.’ 


The English were much admired in 
Portugal, and nothing could be more 
cordial than the reception given to our 
troops in that country during the last 
war, until, says our author, ‘the man- 
ners of my strange, but well-meaning 
countrymen, soon wrought a change in 
the kind dispositions of this people.’ 
This change was effected by our assum- 
ing as a right all that had been accord- 
ed from politeness ; turning their pecu- 
liarities, and even their religious preju- 
dices, into derision and ridicule ; and 
vulgarly insulting them in scenes of bru- 
tal intoxication. Of the environs of 
Lisbon and the reception of our troops, 
our author gives a pleasing picture :— 


‘ From the quay of the Commercial Square 
our men sprung into the boats, and our lit- 
tle fleet was soon sailing up the river, un- 
der a favourable breeze. It must have been 
a beautiful sight for those on the quays and 
along the h: inks, to mark our fair array. The 
polished arms, the glittering cap-plates, and 
the crimson dress of the ‘British soldiers, 
crowded in open barks, inust have produced 
a very fine effect. And we, too, gazed ona 
scene far different indeed, but most peace- 
ful, most lovely. The northern bank of the 
river from Lisbon to Villa Franca (about six 
leagues) presents a continued succession of 
rural beauties: convents, chapels, and quin- 
tas, gardens and vineyards, wood and _ ver- 
dure, cattle and groups of villagers, all blend- 

ed in bright and gay confusion, arrest the 
eye and address the heart. Here you saw, 

in their cool and shaded cloisters, small par- 
ties of monks, in the dark and _ picturesque 
dress of their orders, observing us as we 
passed along: there some happy family, pa- 
rents, children, and servants, would hurry to 
their varden terrace on the water’s edge, 
and salute us with smiles and vivas, while a 
little farther, in the back ground, you might 
discern some solitarv nun, who, from the 
high and grated casement of her conv ent, 

looked out on the strange and brilliant show 
and hastily withdrew. About two leagues 
above Villa Franca the breeze died away, 
and not a breath of air stirred on the water. 
Our boatmen took to their poles, and, with 
all their exertion, made little more than a 
league, when the shades of evening closed 
in, and we brought to, near the bank. Here 
we found a Portuguese tent, which had 





been pitched for some day-guard, but was 





a 
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aband loned forthe night; of this my cheer- 
ful litde mess took posse sion, and here we 
ate our cold meat and drank aur wine, with 
all the gaiety of a party of pleasure. 

After an hour's labour in the morning, 
finding we made fittle or no way by water 
we landed and marched to Santarem. The 
situation of this city is very striking ; it js 
built on bold elevated ground, h: anving 
directly over the Tagus, the southern bank 
of which it completely commands, The 
re vi! nent was quartered for the night ina 
convent, and I received a billet on a pri- 
vate house. At the door of it Twas met 
by the owner, a gentleman-looking well- 
dressed m: in, of about 60, and of a very 
inild, pleasing address : he led the way toa 
neat apartment, and a pretty bedchamber, 
I was covered with dust and dirt, and de- 
clined them as too good; but how was my 
confusion increased, when my host himself 
brought me water in a silver basin to wash, 
while his good lady presented me with cho- 
colate, bearing it herself on a salver. I 
feared that they had mistaken my rank 
from my two epaulettes, and I explained to 
them that 1 wasa simple lieutenant. No: 
they well knew my rank, but did not pay 
me the less attention: they perfumed my 
chamber with rose-water, took off my knap- 
sack with their own hands, and then left me 
to refresh myself by washing and dressing, 
and to recover from the pleasing astonish- 
ment into which their cordial and polite 
reception had thrown me. In the evening 
my party dined here, and the worthy host 
presented us with some magnums of fine old 
wine, and the choicest fruits. We made 
scruples ; he over-ruled them with true and 
unaffected hospitality, and we, in return, 
pressed on his acceptance six bottles of ex- 
cellent Sauterne, the, remains of our small 
stock of French wine. 


‘Such was my treatment in the first billet 
[ ever entered in Portugal, and such, with 
very few exceptions, was the character of 
the reception given, by Portuguese of all 
classes, according to their means, at the 
commencement of the Peninsular struggle, 
to the British army; rich and poor, the 
clergy and laity, the hidalgo and the peasant, 
all expressed an eagerness to serve anda 
readiness to honour us, In these early 
marches the villa, the monastery, and the 
cottage were thrown open at the approach 
of our trovps; the best apartments, the 
neatest cells, the humble but only beds, 
were all resigned to the march-worn officers 
and men, with undisguised cheerfulness,’ 


It is much to be regretted that the 
stern manners of our countrymen should 
have lessened the attentions or esteem 
of the FOMEMERE, who were not able ° 
discern that their unbending, and 1 
some degree unsociable conduct, was 
but a spirit of rude independence—an 
error of the head and not of the heart. 
But let it arise from what cause it may, 
it is impartially recorded and justly cen- 
sured by our author, whose ‘ Rec ollecs 
tions’ form a highly interesting volume. 
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The Two Broken Hearts, a Tale. 8vo. 
pp. 100. London, 1823. 
Two broken hearts! ' 
think one sufficient for any tale; but 
not so with our author, who has given 
us an affecting narrative, clothed in har- 
monious verse. Some 
feeble; but one of the best is that which 
describes the great plague at Florence 
in the fourteenth century. It is as fol- 


lows:— 
‘O’er Florence, where the loitering Eberhard 

The well-earned spoils of fame and honour 
shared, 

Hovering in awful wrath, th’Almighty hand 

Smote with destruction the devoted land. 

Tue plague, the spotted pest, the deathly scourge, 

From eastern climes, borne o’er the trembling 
surge, 

Gazed on the blooming face of Italy, 

Which withered, crushed beneath her evil eye! 


‘Then countless thousands passed away un- 
wept ; 
No tender mourner watched them as they slept, 
Or lingered by their grave, while one by one, 
They perished, hopeless, helpless, and alone. 
And thus a horrid nameless dread combined 
With fond affection’s doubts in Bertha’s mind. 
Waking, in dreams, where’er she turned her 
eyes, 

The absent form she loved appeared to rise, 
Dying or dead, unattended, desoiate, 
Seeking her aid, deploring now too late 
His long protracted stay ; or livid, cold, 
Plunged in the loathsome pit whose sides enfold 
The common mass of base mortality, 
That taints the freshness of the summer sky. 

‘In that affliction of the drooping world, 
When o’er her mast the sail of commerce furled, 
Forgot awhile its busy task,—when toil 
Resigned to barrenness the sick’ ning soil ; 
When human passions in the human breast 
Centred in selfish terror unreprest 5 
Still doomed to haunt th’infected city’s 
Dreading to bear to his paternal bowers 
That loath’d contagion, oft and bitterly 
Did Eberhard deplore the destiny 
Of grief and fears, which could not be removed 
From those far-absent hearts so fondly loved. 


‘Month’s passed away, dark months, and 

death at length, 

Like some dread monster weltering in his 
strength 

Beside his prey,—within his gloomy cave 

Retired nor sought fresh victims for the grave. 

And man, awaking with bewildered glance 

From the wild visions of his dizzy trance, 

Strove with unsteady hand, and sinking heart, 

In those lone scenes to play his w onted | part. 

While the deserted barrenness of earth, 

The desolation of the icy hearth 

Whose household gods lay shattered, struck 
anew 

Each sorrowing heart that shunned the sicken- 
ing view. 

The loved of youth, whose being wrapt in theirs 

Had shared their earliest hopes, and soothed 
their cares ; 

The loved of age, whose lingering looks had cast, 

Such long, such treasured records of the past 

O'er life’s decline, all, were swept away. 

Then rose that gentile plaint, whose deatiless lay 

Mourning the love liest of the newly dead, 


towers, 


Like some eternal laurel’s boughs, hath spread , 
Thro’ ages of unv arying sunshine, still 
Amid decay, bright and immutable! 


we should really | 


passages are | 





NAVAL ANECDOTES. 

1. The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year 1783 to 1822. By 
EpWARD PELHAM BRENTON, Esq. 
Captain R. N. Vols. I. and Il. 8vo, 
, nee 

» Royal Naval B: ography ; - or, Me- 

moirs of the Services of all the Flaq- 

Officers, Captazns, Commanders, Sc. 

whose Names appeared on the pe ty 

ralty List of Sea Officers, at the Com- 
mencement of the present Year. By 

Joun MARSHALL, Lieut. RK. N. 8vo. 

London, 1823. 

He must be a very unobserving officer 

and a dull author, who cannot make a 

good volume on the British navy, when 

almost every man-of-war’s-man can fur- 
nish a chapter from his own personal 
history. It would, therefore, be unpar- 
donable in a naval officer, long in the 
service, undertaking such a subject t, and 
failing in rendering it interesting; not 
that we should feel disposed to scruti- 
nize such attempts with severity, for 
the professions of the sword and the 
pen, though not incompatible, are not 
always united. We have coupled the 
works of Capt. Brenton and Lieut. Mar- 
shall together, rather on account of their 
identity of subject than of manner, 
Capt. Brenton gives the history of events, 
and points out the causes of failure or 
success with a view to the future bene- 

fit of the service and the country: his 
nautical knowledge gives him a supe- 

riority over naval ‘historians i in general, 

while an ardent love for the profession 
renders the task one that he undertakes 
con amore. 

Lieut. Marshall is as fond of his pro- 
fession as Capt. Brenton ; but he is not so 
much the historian of past deeds as the 
biographer of living men, the chronicler 
of contemporary exploits. Indepen- 
dently of his description of the most 
important general engagements during 
a period of nearly half a century, he 
gives a variety of interesting anecdotes 
and traits of valour, which, but for his 
work, would perhaps never have been re- 
corded. As we set out with disclaiming 
any thing like rigid criticism on these 
volumes, we shall selecta few anecdotes, 
and leave them to find their way (which 
they will do easily enough) to public fa- 
vour. 

The mutiny at the Nore has lately 
| been revived in the public recollection, 
| by the circumstance of an action at law ; 
‘in which the son of Richard Parker, the 

chief mutineer, claimed and recovered 
some property, and his widow was exa- 
imined as a chief witness on the trial. 
| Capt. Brenton’s account of the mutiny 
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is highly interesting ; he was present at 
the trial of Parksr, whom he thinks to 
have been subject to temporary fits of 
derangement. We confess we have 
sreat doubts of this, nor can we finda 
single circumstance connected with that 
event that justifies such an inference. 
Parker was acool, strong-minded, daring 
fellow, who, in his last moments, made 
every atonement in his power for the fa- 
tal errors of his life; * his contrition,’ 
says Capt. L. ‘edified, his example de- 
terred, and his advice given to his ship- 
mates, in the hour of dissolution, did 
more to aliay the spirit of insubordina- 
tion than all the other instances of just 
severity which afterwards occurred.’ 
The following is Capt. B.’s account of 
Parker's execution :— 

‘ After prayers, in which he was extreme- 
ly devout, he rose up and asked C apt. Moss 
if he might be indulged with a glass of wine ; 
which, being brought to him, he took, and 
lifting | up his eyes, e xclaime d——“ I drink frst 
to the salvation of my soul, an Jd next to the 
forgiveness of my enemies He then re- 
quested Captain Moss to at. hands with 
him; the captain complied very readily 
with his request, and he desired that he 
might be remembered very kindly to all his 
companions on board the Neptune, with his 
last dying intreaty to them, to prepare for 
their destiny, and restrain from unbecoming 
levity. When conducted to the scaffuld 
erected on the forecastle, he asked whether 
he might be allowed to speak, and immedi- 
ately apprebe nding his intentions might be 
misconceived, he added —*I am not yoing, 
sir, to address the ship’s company; [ wish 
only to declare that [ acknowledge the 
justice of my sentence, and [hope my death 
may be deemed a sufficient atonement to 
save the lives of others.” He begged a mi- 
nute to recollect himself, during whicl: time 
he knelt down, then rising up, he said—* I 
am ready ;” the fatal gun fired, and he was 
instantly swung otf to the fore yard-arm, the 
rope being manned by the crew of the Sand- 
wich. Thus ended the life 6f Richard Par- 
ker; he was thirty years of age, of a robust 
make, dark complexion, black eyes, about 
five feet eight inches high, and might have 
been considered a very good-looking person. 
On his trial, he conducted himself with ad- 
mirable coolness and presence of mind.’ 


Lieut. Marshall’s work is full of anec- 
dotes, a few of which we shall quote. 
No naval history of the period can be 
without many details relating to the im- 
mortal Nelson, of whom we find several 
notices in this volume, A letter written 
by the hero of the Nile is quite charac- 
teristic: —_ 

‘* ilere I am,” savs he, “waiting the 
ervey of these fell ws aut ‘Toulon, and we 
only lone to get fatrly alonz-side ofthem. I 
dare say there would be some spare hats by 
the time we had done. You area pleasant 
fellow at all times; and, as Commodore 
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Johnston said of General Meadows, ‘ I have 
no doubt but your company w ould be de- 
hizhtfal, on the day of battle, to your friends, 
but damned bad for your enemies.’ I de- 
sire, my dear Russell, you will always consi- 
der me as one of the sincerest of the for- 
mer.”’ 

On another occasion, when M. de la 
‘Touche Treville, with a vastly superior 
force, chased the reconnoitering squa- 
dron ‘attached to Nelson’s tleet some few 
miles,— 

‘The Frenchman, delighted at having 
found himself in so novel a situation, pub- 
lished a boastful account, athrming that he 
had given chase to the whole British fleet, 
and that Nelson had fled before him! in 
spite of contempt for the gasconader, his 
lords hip was half angered hy his impudence. 
Writing to the present earl, he said, “ You 
will have seen La Toache’s letter—how he 
chased me and how Iran. I keep it; and 
if I take him by G— he shall eat it.” La 
Touche, bowever, soon after died, accord- 
ing to the French papers, in consequence 
of walking so often up to the signal-post 
upon Cape Sepet, to watch the British fleet; 
and thus effectually prevented Nelson from 
administe ring to him his own lying letter im 
a sandwich,’ 

The present admiral, Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell, in 1799, presented Nelson 
with acofin made from the wreck of 
the French admiral’s ship l Orient, 
which blew up at the battle of the Nile, 
and with it sent the following letter -to 
his lordship :— 


«“ My Lord,—TI have taken the liberty of 
presenting | you with a coffin made from the 
mainmast of ’Orient, that when you have fi- 
nished your military career in ‘this world, 
you may be buried in one of your trophies ; 
but, that that period may be far dist: unt, is 
the earnest wish of your sincere friend, 

Ben. HaLLoweE tt. 

‘The astonishment that prevailed amongst 
the crew of the Vanguard, Lord Nelson’s 
flag ship, when they were actually convinced 
it was a coflin which had been thus conv ey- 
ed on board will be long remembered by 
their officers: ** We shall have hot work of 
it indeed,” said one of the seamen; ‘ you 
see the admiral intends to fight till he is 
killed, and there he is to be buried.’ 

Vice Admiral Gayton, returning from 
Jamaica in the Antelope, fell in with a 
Jarge ship which was mistaken for an 
enemy, and he determined to engage 
her. Though so infirm as to be unable 
to walk, he came upon the quarter deck, 
and, concisely exhorting his crew to be- 
have like Englishmen, he said ‘he 
could not stand by them, but he would 
sit and see them fight as long as they 
pleased.’ 

Bonaparte.—* When General Dumas had 
advanced with a detachment of the French 
army, within a few leagues of Jerusalem, he 
sent to his commander-in-chief for leave to 
make an attack upon that palce. Bona- 





parte replied that when he had taken Acre 
he would come in person and plant the tree 
of liberty in the very spot where Christ suf- 
fered; and that the first French soldier who 
fell in the attack should be buried in the 
Holy Sepulchre.’ 

. Captain Harvey commanded the Bruns- 
wick of 74 guns on the memorable 1st of 
June, 1794. He was wounded early in the 
action by a musket ball, which tere away 
part of his right hand ; but this he carefully 
concealed, and bound the wound up with 
his handkerchief. Some time after this he 
received a vivient contusion in his loins, 
which laid him almost lifeless on the deck ; 
from this severe blow he however rallied his 
strength of mind, and continued at his post, 
directing and conducting the action, until a 
double-headed shot splitting, struck his right 
arm near the elbow and shattered it to 
pieces. Growing faint through loss of blood, 
he was now compelled to retire; but when 
assistance was offered to conduct him be- 
low, he nobly refused it.—* I will not have 
A single man leave his quarters on my ac- 
count! my legs still remain to bear me down 
to the cockpit.” In this wounded and shat- 
tered state he cast a languid yet affectiouate 
look towards his brave crew—* Persevere, 
my brave lads, in your duty! continue the 
action with spirit, for the honour of our king 
and country; and remember my last words 
— The colours of the Brunswick shall never 
be struck.” 

The ee of the Brunswick were 
not struck, but Captain Harvey did not 
live long enough to reap the reward of 
his bravery. A similar anecdote is re- 
lated of James Daley, a seaman of the 
Victorious, whose left leg was carried 
away by a shot so high up that a por- 
tion of the hip was attached to it, and 
the right shattered to pieces. 

‘On his way to the cockpit, he observed 
that one of the guns, close to the hatchway, 
was run out and about to be discharged ; 
he immediately desired the seamen who 
were carrying him down, to stop and allow 
him to have one shot more at the enemy be- 
fore he died, “ atter which,” he added, ““he 
should die content.” His request was grant- 
ed, when he very conteutedly permitted 
himself to be carried down, exclaiming on 
the ladder—“ Fight on my boys! fight on 
for your king and country until you die.” 
On his arrival in the cockpit he said to the 
surgeon, ‘Sir, I know you will do all you 
can for me, but I also know there is nothing 
in your power.” In less than half an hour 
after, his gallant soul left this for another 
world.’ 

Such are the men who constitute the 
British navy, and it is such deeds of 
bravery that Captain Brenton and Lieu- 
tenant Marshall have recorded in their 
respective works, The subject is a fer- 
tile one, but a judicious discrimination 
has been exercised by both officers in 
selecting the most promiment incidents : 
Captain Brenton’s work we hope soon 
to see continued, 


Seventeenth Report of the Directo 
the African of 1 Fy read earl 
Annual General Meeting, held on the 
16th of May, 1823. With an Ap. 
pendix, 8vo. London, 1823, 


THIRTY-EIGHT thousand human be. 
ings carried off from the coast of Afri- 
ca into hopeless and immediate slavery, 
during the short period of seven months 
of the year 1821, prove how little has 
been really done towards abolishing the 
horrid traffic which a British minjste r, 
Mr. Canning, properly designates as 
‘the scandal of the civilized world,’ 
Admiring, as every one must admire, 
the conduct of the British government 
in relinquishing a trade in human flesh, 
we have always contended that negro. 
slavery is not lessened in the agerevate, 
or in the atrocity by which it has eyer 
been marked, and the Report now be- 
fore us justifies the assertion. Thank 
God! this foul stain on humanity no 
longer appertains to this country, for it 
is acknowledged that our government 
exerts ail its influence with the foreign 
powers to suppress the traffic. 

It appears, from this Report, that the 
Duke of Wellington, on his way to Ve- 
rona in September last, when in Paris, 
urged the French minister to adopt some 
effectual measures forthe repression ofthe 
slavetrade. The minister said, the king 
aud government were sincerely anxious 
to put an end to this traffic, but the 
abolition of the slave trade was unpo- 
pular in France, and that they could de- 
vise no measures for that purpose, 
which they could hope would be adopt- 
ed by the chambers. These assertions 
are mere evasions, On the peace of 
1814, Louis XVIII. declared the same, 
and yet Bonaparte, on his return from 
Elba, passed a decree for abolishing the 
slave trade, without there being a single 
murmur in France. Indeed, had he 
supposed the measure then unpopular 
in France, Napoleon, at such a time, 
would not have hazarded it. As for 
the two chambers, did we not know 
how they are constituted, and that they 
do little more than register the acts of 
the government, we might give some 
credit to the excuse, that they would 
not adopt a law for the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

On reaching Verona, the Duke of 
Wellington presented a memorial to the 
assembled sovereigns on the abolition of 
the slave trade. 

‘In this memoir, after adverting to the 
Declaration of the Congress of Vienna in 


1815, signed by the ministers of the .* 
consenting powers, and denouncing the 





slave trade as “a scourge which has long 
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desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and af- 
flicted humanity,” and to the expression of 
their unanimous desire to put an end to it; 
and having stated that, of those eight pow- 
ers, seven have passed laws with the object 
of entirely preventing the subjects of their 
several states from engaging therein; the 
duke proceeds to observe, that he has the 
means of proving that this traffic has been, 
since the year 1815, and 1s at this moment, 
carried on to a greater extent than it had 
been at any former period; that in seven 
months of the year 1821, not less than 
$8,000 human beings had been carried off 
from the coast of Africa into hopeless and 
jrremediable slavery; and that not less than 
352 vessels entered the rivers and ports of 
Africa, north of the equator, to purchase 
slaves, between July 1820 and October 
1824, each of which was calculated to carry 
off from five to six hundred slaves,’ 

The memoir states that— 

‘“ The numbers put on board in each 
venture are far from being proportioned to 
the proper capacity of the vessel; and the 
mortality is frightful to a degree unknown, 
since the attention of mankind was first 
drawn to the horrors of this tratiic.” 

‘ And again— 

‘“This contraband trade is, in many, too 
many, instances, carried on in vessels fitted 
out in France, and commanded and manned 
by Frenchinen. 

‘“Ttisa known fact, that, although the 
profits of a voyage, of which two, or even 
three; may be made in the year, are three 
hundred per cent., the risks are so small, the 
chances of detection, so as to become liable 
to the punishinent which the French law in- 
flicts upon conviction, so few and so little 
is that punishment commensurate with the 
offence, even after conviction, that the in- 


surance upon each voyage is not more than 
fifteen per cent.”’ 


Several measures were recommended 
for abolishing the tiaffic. The Austrian 
minister declared his sovereign was ready 
to joi in any measures for that pur- 
pose, as did the ministers of Russia and 
Prussia; but the French plenipotentia- 
res gave an evasive answer, which 
proves, that the slave-trade is cherished 
by that government; and the Report, 
remarking on the circumstance, justly 
says, ‘What expectation, after this, of 
any good from that quarter can be ra- 
tionally indulged > 
_ The Report states that no relaxation 
in the French slave-trade has taken 
place, and, in order to shew how it is at 
present carried on, we have some strik- 
ing instances, one of which is illustrated 
by an engraving of the Vigilante :— 

‘The plate annexed to this Report repre- 
sents this brig, which sailed from Nantes on 
— voyage, and was captured by Lieut. 
of Afine in the river Bonny, on the coast 

» On the 15th of April, 1822. 


? Her burden was 240 tons, and she had 
Q board, ‘at the time of her capture, 345 








slaves. She was manned by thirty men, 
armed with four twelve-pounders, all of 
which were brought over to one side of the 
ship for the attack. 

‘The circumstances of the case are thus 
stated: Sir Robert Mends was commander 
of a squadron on the coast of Africa, sta- 
tioned there by the British Government to 
prevent the infriction of the laws for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. He sent out 
Lieut. Mildmay, with the boats belonging to 
his vessel, to reconnoitre the river Bonny, a 
place notorious for carrying on this traffic. 
The boats having crossed the bar soon after 
day-light, about seven o’clock, six sail, two 
schoouers, and four brigs were observed ly- 
ing at anchor off the town of Bonny. When 
the boats were about four miles off, they 
displayed their colours; and, as they ad- 
vanced, the slave-vessels were seen moored 
across the stream, with springs on their ca- 
bles, all armed, with apparently about 400 
slaves on board, and the crews fully pre- 
pared to resist any attack that might be 
made upon them. The two schooners and 
three of the brigs opened a heavy fire of ca- 
nister and eupete and musketry upon 
the English boats as they advanced. 

‘When the latter were near enough for 
their shots to take effect, the firing was re- 
turned. They advanced, and in a short 
time took possession of all the vessels. 

‘The other ships proved to be, the Yea- 
nam, a Spanish schooner from the Havan- 
nah, of 360 tons, and 380 slaves on board ; 
the Vicua, a Spanish schooner from the Ha- 
vanbah, 180 tons, and 325 slaves on board; 
the Petite Betsey, a French brig from Nantes, 
184 tons, with 218 slaves on board; the 
Ursule, a French brigantine from St. Pierre, 
Martinique, 100 tons, and 347 slaves on 
board ; all manned and armed in such a 
way, as that they might fight desperately if 
attacked. The Theodore, a French brig, 
had no slaves on board ; but a cargo was on 
shore, in readiness for embarkation. 

‘Many of the slaves jumped overboard, 
during the engagement, and were devoured 
by the sharks. On board the Yeanam, 
which made the most determined resistance, 
the slaves suffered much: four were killed, 
and ten wounded. 

‘Of the wounded, three were females; 
one girl about ten years of age, lost both her 
legs, another her right arin, and a third was 
shot in the side. Even after the vessel had 
been surrendered, a number of the Spanish 
sailors skulked below, and, arming the slaves 
with muskets, made them fire upwards upon 
the British. On board this ship Lieutenant 
Mildmay observed a slave girl, about twelve 
or thirteen years of age, in irons, to which 
was fastened a thick iron chain, ten feet in 
length, that was dragged along as she moved. 
He ordered the girl to be instantly released 
from this fetter; and, that the captain who 
had treated her so cruelly might not be ig- 
norant of the pain inflicted upon an unpro- 
teeted and innocent child, the irons were 
ordered to be put upon him. 

‘The Spanish schooner Vicua, when taken 
possession of, had a lighted match hanging 


over the open magazine hatch. The match’ 


was placed there by the crew, before they 
leaped over board and swam for the shore : 
it was seen by one of the British seamen, 
who boldly put his hat under the borning 
wick and removed it. The magazine con- 
tained a large quantity of powder. One 
spark from the flaming match would have 
biown up 325 unfortunate victims lying in 
irons in the hold. These monsters in ini- 
quity expressed their deep regret after the 
action, that their diabolical plan had failed. 

‘ The slaves, at the time of the capture of 
the vessel, were found in the wretched con- 
dition exhibited in the plate. Some lying 
on their backs, others sitting on the bottom 
of the ships. They were chained to each 
other by the arms and legs: iron collars 
were placed round their necks, of which a 
drawing is given. Iu addition to these pro- 
visions for confinement, they were fastened 
together by a long chain, which connected 
several of the collars for their greater se- 
curity in that dismal prison. 

‘Thumb-screws, to be used as instruments 
of torture, were also found in the vessel. 
From their coutinement and sufferings the 
slaves often injured themselves by beating, 
and vented their grief upon such as were 
next them, by biting and tearing their flesh. 
Some of them were bound with cords, and 
many had their arms grievously lacerated. 
Upwards of 150 of the slaves died on their 
passage to Sierra Leone. The Spanish 
schooner from the Havannah was separated 
from the other vessels in a dreadful stormm, 
as they were proceeding to that colony, and 
sank with $80 slaves on board. ‘Lhe other 
vessels reached their destination.’ 


Such is the slave-trade as at present 
carried on under the sanction of his 
Most Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. 

—_—34+}>-o——. 

First Affections, an Oxfordshire Story. 
2 vols. 12mo. London. 
‘Finst affections,’ says the author in 
his preface, * is mainly intended to form 
an interesting and in some degree amus- 
ing tale. While it will controvert no 
tenet in religion, nor, it is trusted, be 
found in any sense opposed to Christian 
morals, it will not, with the multiplied 
productions that have followed in the 
train of ** Celebs,’ pretend more than 
indirectly to promote either religion or 
morality,” Agreeing with the writer that 
‘the connexion between religion or mo- 
rals and a novel, properly so called, 
should be entirely incidental, and im- 
plied,’ we may observe, that the direct 
avowal of an indirect method defeats its 
purpose, since it lays bare the innocent 
artifice by which religion or morality 
was attempted to be inculcated. What- 
ever plan the author of ‘First Affee- 
tions’ may have formed for this purpose, 
we fear he has not been very successfal 
in accomplishing it, since, although his 
novel is neither uninteresting nor una- 





musing, yet it is not distinguished by 
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any of those strong features which would 
characterise any thing like a new at- 
tempt at novel-writing. Of its object 
we cannot speak too highly, and no fa-. 
ther need hesitate to place ‘ First Affec- 
tions’ (what father can hesitate?) in his 
family. Here Virtue reflects her own 
image, Vice its deformity,—a_ merit 
which belongs not to novels of much 
higher pretensions. 
-— tere - 


EMBALMING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


Tne art of embalming the dead was peculiar 
to the Egyptians; they alone knew the se- 
cret of preserving the body from decay. In 
the Pentateuch we find that, when Abraham 
und Isaac died, they were simply buried ; 
but Jacob, and afterwards Joseph, were 
embalmed; because these two patriarchs 
died in Egypt. This mysterious trade de- 
scended from father to son as an hereditary 
and sacred privilege; the embalmers were 
held in high repute, conversed with the 
priests, and were by them admitted into the 
inner parts of the temples. Embalming 
may have been practised in Asia ; but there 
is not any authority for this presumption ; 
it may be inferred that the custom prevailed 
among the Chaldeans, on account of the 
proximity of their country to Egypt and the 
similarity of pursuits and doctrines; an in- 
tercourse, no doubt, subsisted between these 
two philosophical nations from the earliest 
ages. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, the Egyptians and Chaldeans were 
ordered to dress the body in their own way 
(Curt. lib. x. sub fin.): but this event was 
many hundred years after the times when 
Egypt flourished under the Pharaohs. The 
washing and dressing of the body alluded to 
by Greek and Roman writers, was merely 
an external application of unguents, per- 


‘formed with facility and despatch, not for 


the purpose of preserying the corpse, but in 
honour of the deceased. The ceremony 
among the Egyptians was sacred and so- 


-Jemn, and the process tedious, intricate, and 
fu the patriarchal history the | 


expensive. 
sacred writer tells us, that forty days were 
employed in preparing the body of Jacob 
for sepulture. ‘Aud Joseph commanded 
his servants, the physicians, to embalm his 
father, and the physicians embalmed Israel,’ 
&c.—Gen. ch. 1. v. 2. And here it is to 
be observed, that the officers, called physi- 
cians, did not profess the art of curing ; for 
physic (as it is now called) was not at that 
time a professional pursuit ; not a word is 
said of physicians being called in during Ja- 
cob’s sickness. Besides, the Hebrew word is 
rendered in the Septuagint by tyraPiacrat, 
those who prepared the body for burial. It is 
true the author of the Pentateuch does not 
particalarise this ceremony, but Herodotus 
and Diodorus are clear and diffuse in every 
thing relative to this interesting country. 
The Egyptians: believed that the soul was 
mmmortal, or, rather, that it was eternal ; 
they unagined that it not only was not sub- 
ject to death, but that it bad existed from 
all eternity, having neither beginning nor 


—_ 





end; they thought that as it was immaterial, 
it was increate, and as it was increate, that 
it was a part of the divine spirit, divine par- 
ticula aura, and co-existent with that Be- 
ing, from whom it emanated. In order to 
substantiate this dectrine, they asserted that 
the soul had been in a state of pre-exist- 
ence, and at the dissolution of the outward 
man, it passed into various states; and af- 
ter a circuit of three thousand years (He- 
rod. |. ii. c. 193 ) it returned to re-animate a 
human body. Pythagoras first transplanted 
this dogma from Egypt into Greece, and, 
though no works of that philosopher are 
now extant, yet we may gather from later 
writers the essential tenets of the Pythago- 
rean sect. Plato, after the death of So- 
crates, inculcated the same priuciple, in or- 
dcr to validate the primary tenet of the So- 
cratic School, the immortality of the soul. 
Virgil has shown himself very sedalous in 
propagating the same doctrine among the 
Romans. (Georg. Iv. 220-7; En. v1. 750.) 
These two nations were of opinion, that 
death separated the soul from the body; 
they were, therefore, no longer concerned 
about the perishable part of man; and be- 
ing enlightened by the rays of rational phi- 
losophy through the mists of error and su- 
perstition, they looked forward to a future 
state, as a reward for the virtuous, and a 
punishment for the damned. The Egyp- 
tians, on the contrary, were more solicitous 
to preserve the material part from putrefac- 
tion and injury, conceiving that the soul 
was inseparable from its body so long as 
the latter was free from corruption. In- 
spired by this superstition, they studied and 
put in practice every means of preserving 
the human frame; they applied to the stu- 
dy of natural history to discover the virtues 
of simples, and provided buildings of the 
greatest magnitude and durability as depo- 
sitories for the dead, which still remain the 
most stupendous monuments of human la- 
bour in the world. ‘That the pyramids were 
built as sepulchres for the kings, there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt; this is fully testi- 
fed by modern travellers. Besides, Diodo- 
rus says expressly, that Chemmis and Ce- 
phron constructed them for this purpose. 
The principal care of the Ezyptians was 
turned to the preserving the dead; they 
looked upon their houses as temporary 
dwellings, but to their cemeteries thay gave 
the name of the Eternal Mansions. (Diod. 
1.1. p. 60.) 

Among the three modes of embalming, 
that adopted by the rich was very tedious in 
its process, and expensive in its preparation, 
As svon as a man of any consideration died, 
the relations of the deceased, after the most 
violent expressions of grief, sent for the em- 
balmer, who carried away the corpse. The 
first part of the operation was, to extract 
the brains through the nostrils with a crook- 
ed instrument of iron; for the more ready 
performance of which the medium septum of 
the nose was cut away; the vacuities were 
then filled up with perfumes and aromatic 
compositions. After this, the body was 
opened with much ceremony. For this 





purpose, the priest made a mark on the left 


a * came 
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side just above the hip, to show how far the 
incision was tobe made. A particular of- 
cer made an opening witha very sharp Ethi- 
opian stone. As soon as the people saw 
this, they pelted him with stones, and pur- 
sued him with maledictions: for the Egyp- 
tians looked with abhorrence upon any one 
who offered violence to a human body e+ 
ther dead or alive. The embalmer then in 
serted his hand, and drew out all the viscera 
except the heart and kidneys,while the bow- 
els were washed with odours. (Diod. ». 102. 
The entrails were not restored to the abdo- 
men, but from a religious motive they were 
thrown into the Nile. (Plut. vol. ii. p. 159, 
fol. Paris, 1624.) Afterwards, the belly 
was filled with cinnamon, myrrh, and other 
odoriferous drugs; and then the orifice of 
the wound was closed. The body outward- 
ly was anointed with the oil of cedars and 
other preservatives for thirty days. This 
length of time was necessary to administer 
the preparations for drying it and prevent- 
ing its putrefaction. At the expiration of 
this term the corpse was again washed, and 
wrapped up in many folds of linen, painted 
with sacred characters, and seasoned with 
gums and other glutinous matter. This 
renders the cloth so durable, that it has pre- 
served its consistence even to the present 
day, as many of the specimens, lately exhi- 
bited in this country, fully testify. These 
swathes of cerecloth were so manifold, that 
there are seldom less than a thousand yards 
of filleting about one body; and so ingeni- 
ously were the wrappings managed, that the 
lineaments of the deceased were easily dis- 
cernible, even though the face was covered 
with a kind of mask fitted with mastic. On 
the breast was spread a broader piece of 
cere-cloth, on which was inscribed some 
memorable sentiment; but, for the most 
part, having the figure of a woman with ex- 
panded arms. The einbalmer having done 
his duty, the mummy was sent back to the 
kindred of the defunct, who deposited it 10 
a wooden coffin, made of a species of syca- 
more, called in Egypt Pharaoh's fig-tree. 
Some few coffins have been found of solid 
stone; a miniature model of one in marble 
was to be seen at Belzuni’s exhibition, from 
which he says the body had been taken. 
The top of the wooden coffin or mummy- 
chest was carved in the shape of a womans 
head, the face being richly painted ; the rest 
of the trunk was adorned with hierogly- 
phics, and the lower end was broad and flat 
like a pedestal, on which the coffin was 
placed erect in the place designed for its re- 
ception. The body of Joseph was put ina 
coffin. Gen. ch. 1. v. 26, ‘The corpse was 
lastly conveyed down the Nile to its final 
destination, in a vessel called baris. The 
mode just described was the most expeB- 
sive, and adopted by the rich only: those, 
however, who were unable or unwilling to 
go to so great an expense, had recourse to 4 
more simple process. a 
A quantity of cedar oil and aromatic li- 
quors was injected, by means of a syringe, 
into the body at the anus; after this 1t was 
laid in nitre for seventy days, when the pipe 
was withdrawn, and the oil, running ov 
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carried with it the paunch and entrails, 
while the nitre consumed the flesh, leaving 
nothing but skin and bones. 

The bodies of the poorer people were 
{led with a nitrous composition, which had 
such virtue and efficacy as to consume the 
satestines. They were afterwards wrapt up 
in bundles of reed, or branches of the palm- 
tree, (Herod. lib. i. c. 87.) The same care 
was bestowed on the sacred animals; such 
as the ibis, the dog, the cat, the ape, the 
scarabeus, the sheep, and in some parts the 
‘crocodile; but more especially on the sa- 
cred apis, or Ox, whose festivals were cele- 
brated with great solemnity and rejoicings. 

What raillery have this superstitious peo- 
ple been exposed to from their sottish vene- 
ration for irrational creatures | Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and A®lian, are cousentient in 
their ridicule of this stupid idolatry. When 
a house was on fire, the father of a family 
would be more anxious to rescue his cat from 
the ames, than tosave his wife, his children, 
or property. (Herod. 1.11... c. 66.) So infa- 
tuated were they, that mothers accounted it 
« blessing (oh, horror!) for their children to 
he devoured by the ravenous crocodile; they 
gloried that their offspring became food to 
that fierce creature. (A¢lian. de Nat. Aiimal. 
1, 10. c. 21.) Nay, more, in the extremities 
of famine it is said that this deluded peo- 
ple would rather eat one another than lay 
violent hands on these disgusting objects of 
-worship.—Classical Journal. 
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THE UTILITY OF INDEXES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Epiror.—<As in my last com- 
nunication 1 spoke of the nature of ju- 
venile publications, and pointed out the 
advantages of such as possessed an in- 
dex and glossary, | would now call the 
attention of your readers to the subject 
of indexes generally. This may be con- 
sidered as a reading age, if we may 
judge from the number of works which 
daily issue from the press, most of which, 


if not all, are read by some class of 


society or other, to whom the subjects 
of which they treat are familiar, Many 
of these are upon scientific and compli- 
cated subjects; in some, the various 
particulars are treated in a connected, 
and some in a detached form; but in 
all there must naturally be some points 
of more importance or novelty than 
others, the search after which frequently 
takes up much time, and fatigues the in- 
dolent or impatient reader, and is par- 
ucularly irksome to such persons as can 
only give up a small portion of their 
‘ne to reading. This surely might be 


easily obviated by an index of the con- 
‘ents of the work, which is an invariable 
accompaniment of the books of the 
seventeenth century. 


A table of contents is indeed a fre- 





quent appendage to modern works, ‘but 
its want of alphabetical arrangement 
renders it far inferiorto an index, whilst 
the trouble of collecting it and the space 
it occupies in the work are generally 
equal to that of an index. 

It has been the opinion of some au- 
thors, that indexes are only required 
where the subject consists of many 
small and distinct particulars,—as na- 
tural history, chemistry, &c. but the ex- 
perience of every reader clearly evinces 
that an index is equally necessary to 
works of an argumentative, historical, 
or theological nature; as, though the 
parts of these subjects are treated of in 
a regular succession, yet any particular 
point must be sought with much care 
and pains, which by the assistance of 
an index might have been found in a 
moment. 

To instance but one work cf the above 
class as an example 1 would take ¢ Pa- 
ley’s Natural Theology’. We have here 
a vast accumulation of evidence for the 
existence of a God, from the works of na- 
ture, and we are furnished with a general 
table of contents; but we wish to find 
what he says respecting that instance of 
Divine Providence displayed so con- 
spicuously in furnishing the camel with 
an extra stomach for the reception of 
water, and, after going carefully over 
the state of the argument, the application 
of the argument, &c. &c. we discover 
the wished for information at page 216 
under the head of ‘ peculiar organiza- 
tion,’ when an index, under the head of 
camel, would at once have led to the 
point in question. 

Many other instances might be quot- 
ed, but I think the above is sufficient 
to convince your readers of the necessity 
of indexes to most works of a general 
nature; and I trust that the good sense 
of authors will induce them to supply a 
deficiency of which as readers they must 
have experienced the inconvenience. 

Islington, Aug. 11, 1823. E.G. B. 

—__—»4@>———__. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 
AmonG the improvements at the west 
end of the metropolis, it 1s rumoured 
that one is projected which will confer 
much beauty on Pall Mall, by laying 
open the extremity of that street to the 
Green Park. ‘The effect cannot fail of 
being peculiarly picturesque, especially 
if, as will most probably be the case, 
the view thus obtained be seen through 
a magnificent arch, of such dimensions 
as not to obstruct the prospect, while it 
serves as a fine architectural frame to 

the natuya) scenery seen beyond it, 





Although there is hardly any species 
of public monument more susceptible of 
splendid decoration, or more imposing 
in effect than gates, or, as they are gene- 
rally denominated, ‘ triumphal arches,’ 
w® possess not a single specimen of such 
a structure ; for it would be a libel on our 
national taste, for one moment to sup- 
pose that we could deign to quote that 
despicable mass of paltry deformity, 
ycleped Temple Bar, as an exception to 
ourremark. Should this plan be carried 
into execution, the space immediately 
before Carlton Palace would command 
three fine vistas, of which that to the 
west would be terminated by a cheering 
glimpse of the verdure of the Park. 
But while the spirit of improvement is 
laudably employed in embellishing the 
environs of the sovereign’s residence, and 
rescuing this portion of the town from the 
architectural monotony and dulness and 
insipidity which has so long been the 
reproach of our metropolis, we should 
hope that other quarters will receive 
some of those improvements which their 
increased extent and importance de- 
mand, It is much to be’ regretted that 
there exists no direct line of communi- 
cation between the Strand and the 
neighbourhood of Russell and Bedford 
Squares, except the filthy and wretched 
street called Drury Lane. Were this 
widened and entirely rebuilt with good 
shops, and the avenue carried in a 
straight line to Somerset House, this part 
of the town would be materially benefit- 
ted; while the increased value of -pro- 
perty in this’ situation would fully re- 
pay the outlay of capital. <A direet 
communication is also much wanted be- 
tween Holborn and the Strand, through 
Lincoln’sInn Fields. In passing through 
this part of the town, one is continually 
tempted to accuse the stupidity or per- 
verseness of our ancestors, who seemed 
to have delighted in nothing so much 
as narrowness and tortuosity, and their 
consequent inconvenience. In reflect- 
ing upon this extraordinary propensity, 
one would imagine that, by some fatal 
blunder, they always mistook the an- 
gustum for the augustum, and had form- 
ed a theory accordingly—there have 
been blunders even still more fatal and 
equally gross and palpable. 


———=B +o oe 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A PAPER, in the number of the Edin- 
burgh Review just published, discloses 
circumstances of most extraordinary s 

lation in the British Museum, and the de- 
struction of treasures that ought to have 
been guarded as sacred. It appears, that 
the collections ofsubjectsjn soniinial 
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most entirely annihilated, or in astate of 
such extreme decay that they may be said 
to have actually perished. These speci- 
mens ought, by this time, to have baa 
most extensive. The orginal speci- 
mens were no fewer than 19,275 articles, 
to which, from time to time, very im- 
portant accessions have been made by 
the liberality of various individuals, 
particularly the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
who presented the whole of his superb 
collection, formed during his voyage 
round the world. The insects alone, in 
Sloane’s Collection, amounted to upwdars 
of 4500.specimens, and of these not one 
remains entire ; but the scattered ruins 
may be found, with the piled-up cabi- 
nets, in a corner of one of the subterra- 
nean passages!! ‘Proh pudor!’ is the 
exclamation that indignation forces from 
our lips at hearing of such sacrilegious 
and inconceivable destruction: but let us 
pevcens ‘Besides the purchases which 

ave been made from time to time, 1n- 
numerable donations have been made 
to the Museum, by individuals who felt 
an honest pride in the idea of contribut- 
ing to the cause of science while they 
were adding to the riches of the na- 
tional collection. We have reason to 
know the bitter disappointment which 
has awaited the donors of extensive col- 
lections, when, on a subsequent visit to 
the British Museum they were unable 
to perceive, or even to learn from the 
keepers, where their donations had been 
deposited, or if they were then in exist- 
ence.’ This appears almost incredible ; 
but we presume that no writer would, 
on such an occasion, rashly assert what 
he could not, if necessary, substantiate. 
Our surprize is even augmented, when, 
a little further on, we learn the fate of 
Sir Joseph Banks's Gollection. *¢ Willit 
mony be believed that this noble collec- 
tion has disappeared from the Museum ?’ 
The cases were deposited in the vaults 
of the building, and when the College 
of Surgeons obtained an order from the 
trustees of the Museum for such objects 
of natural history as could be spared, 
these very cases were selected and sent 
thither, There, however, they remain- 
ed unopened, and were disposed of to a 
well-known collector in exchange for 
anatomical preparations, which were 
considered as more eligible for the wants 
of the college, and the lucky individual 
became possessed of the largest collec- 
tion of uncommon birds ever, at one 
time, imported into this country. The 
trustees of the Museum, anxious to re- 

air this extraordinary error or accident, 
authorized Dr, Leach to purchase those 
very articles at the subsequent dispersion 





of this cabinet, and nearly 400/. were 
expended in recovering a small portion 
of those unrivalled treasures which the 
munificent donor had bequeathed to the 
Museum, doubtless confiding that they 
would be preserved with all the care 
that a love of science, united to a grate- 
ful esteem for his memory, could bestow 
on such a valuable gift. Such are the 
extraordinary circumstances vouched for, 
circumstances almost incredible; for 
there exists not on record a similar ex- 
ample of culpable negligence, of utter 
want of curiosity, and of suspicious li- 
berality, to say nothing of extreme in- 
gratitude towards the memory of him 
who made so noble a bequest. There 
is most assuredly something ‘rotten im 
the state of Denmark.’ We here learn 
that, within the very walls of our na- 
tional Museum, the most wanton. destruc- 
tion of a considerable portion of its 
treasures, and the reckless abandonment 
of others has taken place. 

It is with a feeling of anxious curio- 
sity that we look for some explanation 
on the part of those to whom the charge 
of these valuable collections have been 
confided, and are solicitous to learn whe- 
ther they will attempt to extenuate the 
neglect with which they here stand 
charged. Inthe mean time, we ‘cannot 
but thank the writer—supposing him to 
be actuated by perfectly honest motives, 
and that he has not wantonly exagge- 
rated facts, for calling the public atten- 
tion to the subject, and for an exposure 
which, we trust, will eventually lead to 
a complele correction of the evils com- 
plained of. We hope that the time ts 
not far distant when this Museum, and 
all similar institutions, the object of 
which is the diffusion of science, and 
the gratification of a laudable taste for 
intellectual pursuits, will be put upon 
such a liberal footing, as to secure to 
the public the complete and unreserved 
enjoyment of them. A few mutilations 
may, perhaps, in a series of years, oc- 
cur from accidents, but nothing equal to 
the extensive spoliation that we are here 
assured has taken place. We fear, that 
a feeling of illiberal jealousy, the love of 
authority, and motives of avarice, ope- 
rate fully as much as any feelings of 
prudence in suggesting that superfluous 
and interdictory caution, which we so 
frequently observe to prevail on the 
part of those who have the direction 
of institutions termed public, and in 
which the public interest should be pa- 
ramount to that of any set of individu- 
als, Let our public libraries, at least 
while they bear that appellation, be 
thrown open to the public; let not ac- 
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cess be barred to them, or the use of 
them be diminished by unnecessary ob. 
stacles. We should wish to see somé 
effort made, at least towards the adop- 
tion of such measures as should render 
all such mstitutions as generally ser. 
viceable as possible. To those who 
would magnify the dangers likely to ac 
crue fromsuch liberality, we would say, 
‘Fac periculum,’ fully assured that 
publicity would frequently prove a bets 
ter safeguard than complete seclusion, ’ 
~~ +> pee 


LITERARY PROPERTY, 
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DON JUAN, 
Tae law proceedings in Chancery re- 
specting literary property, having, of late, 
become curious and important, is sufficient 
apology for our giving an outline-of a case, 
in which Lord Byron applied to the Court 
of Chancery, to restrain a Mr. Dugdale 
from vending a surreptitious edition of 
Cantos V., VI., and VII. of Don Juan. 
The Vice Chancellor had granted an in- 
junction, and on the 8th instant, Mr. Dug- 
dale, in person, moved that it should be 
dissolved, on the grounds that it had been 
granted upon a statement that the work 
contained nothing improper or immoral, 
which upon investigation would be found 
contrary to the fact. He argued that the 
scenes were not only highly coloured, but 
were positively immoral and licentious, 
calculated to producethe worst eects upon 
the minds of inexperienced persons, and 
that the entire work was destructive of the 
moral feeling of the community, treating 
every thing valuable in church or state, 
with ridicule and contempt. ‘l'wo cantos 
of this poem, he said, had been published 
about three years ago, and the real pub- 
lisher, Mr. Murray, was so convinced of 
its immoral tendency, that although he 
sold it to those who asked for it, he would 
never avow any interest in the publica- 
tion.—At length the three cantos in ques- 
tion appeared, in three editions, at 9s.,.75., 
and ls.; and advertisements in the pub- 
lic papers announced that the cheap edi- 
tion was issued to prevent piracies; by 
which it was clearly to be inferred—the 
publishers knew that the work could re- 
ceive no legal protection; for no action 
would lie in a court of law, to protect an 
immoral publication, and a court of equity, 
he urged, would not afford ashield, where 
it would be denied in our common-hw 
courts; and, too, the publisher of the for- 
mer cantos had been well aware of this 
principle; for although twenty editions of 
those had been published, he had never 
dared to seek protection. ‘The Lord Chan 
cellor had determined, in the case of Mr. 
Lawrence, that his Lectures were not the 
subject for an injunction, as, under t 
mask ef science, they insiduously intro 
duced the pernicious and destructive doc 
trines of materialism.—He then quot 
‘ im- 
several passages to prove ‘Don Juan, 1m 
moral and seditious, and such as, he main 
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tained, no good parent would permit his 
family to read. 

Mr. Wakefield, as counsel for Lord By- 
ron, denied that the work was immoral as 
described, and said that although detached 

assages might be cavilled at, by persons 
of licentious habits, no moral man would 
declare the book calculated to produce a 
bad effect upon society. With respect to 
the principles which had been cited as ap- 
slicable to cases of this kind, he had taken 
the rule to be that the statutes protected 
literary property generally, which that 
court would protect, but whatever was not 
so protected formed an exception to that 
rule, as where the work was of a criminal 
nature (but this was not); such at least 
was the principle laid down in Lawrence 
y. Smith, Southey v. Sherwood, and Mur- 
ray v. Benbow; and in Merivale’s Rep. 
vol. 2, p. 439, it is stated that unless the 
Chancellor, sitting as a judge in a criminal 
court, could tell the jury that the book 
was libellous, its author would be entitled 
toan injunction. He also contended that 
if merely one isolated passage was of a bad 
tendency, it was not sufficient to deprive 
the author of protection; otherwise, scarce- 
ly a comedy on the stage could escape 
piracy. In Murray v. Benbow, the ob- 
ject of the poem ‘Cain,’ was said to be, to 
bring Divine Providence and the scheme 
of the creation into ridicule ; and that the 
whole of Mr. Southey’s work, ‘ Wat Ty- 
ler,” went to inculcate seditious doctrines, 
both of which were criminal or libellous ; 
but that Lord Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ was 
entirely free from any such imputation. 

The Vice Chancellor observed that this 
case deserved the greatest deliberation, 
and that he would take the liberty to con- 
sult the Lord Chancellor upon the prin- 
ciples whichshould govern it ; and said fur- 
ther, that in the case of a patent the par- 
ties were always obliged to try the merits 
of the case at law, before the court of 
equity would interfere, and inthe meantime 
the party selling the thing contested had 
been obliged to keep an account of the 
profits. 

Mr. Wakefield said the application of 
the defendant amounted to this: he first 
declared a work immoral and seditious, 
and then he applied to the court for leave 
to sell it—because it deserved such a cha- 
racter. 

_ The Vice-Chancellor.—*That remark 
is very true; but the question is whether 
he has not such a right as he now claims. 
I think the proper course to pursue will be 
to send this case to a court of law, and 
ae although equity is not necessarily 
ound to follow law, yet it will be mate- 
rally assisted by it, in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the work. 
he case was then ordered to stand 
Over, and the injunction to remain. 
se) astunday, Mr. Wakefield again 
» eae e Vice-Chancellor’s attention to 
a rr oop and cited several cases in sup- 
Lath us argument, to which his Honour 
piled, that the general principle in cases 
fliterary pr is 
Y property, is—the courts of equity 
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will follow the courts of law, and where 
the latter grant reparation in damages, 
the former will exercise their extraordi- 
nary jurisdiction tov render that remedy 
complete; but where courts of law re- 
fuse damages, an equity court cannot grant 
an injunction to protect property which 
the law refuses. He said the only safe 
course he could pursue, the work having 
been challenged as one of bad tendency, 
was—to send it to law to try that fact. He 
therefore dissolved the injunction, order- 
ing the defendant to keep an account of 
the profits, and expressed a wish that the 
question should be tried, when, if the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict, he should think 
him entitled to an injunction, to render his 
remedy complete. 

The last number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, just published, contains a long and a 
very laboured article on the late judgments 
of the Chancellor on the subject of literary 
property. ‘The reviewer quotes a decision 
of Lord Eldon, ou a former occasion, which 
is quite at variance with his dictum and that 
of the Vice Chancellor,—that the merits of 
the case should be tried at common law be- 
fore the court of equity could interfere. 
The case alluded to is that of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge against Ri- 
chardson, to prevent the sale of Scotch Bi- 
bles in England. 

‘The King’s printer in England was not 
co-plaintiff; and it was doubtful whether 
the Universities had a sufficient interest, in 
themselves, to maintain the suit. Lord El- 
don’s words are as explicit, ov the necessity 
of the plaintiff wltsmate/y showing that he is 
the proper plaintiff, as they ever can be upon 
the necessity of the subject-matter ultimate- 
ly turning out to be capable of property: 
he nevertheless grants an injunction. “ The 
doubt I have is, whether these plaintiffs are 
the persous to enjoin; but, notwithstanding 
that, as there is no doubt upon the illegality 
of what the defendauts are doing, I should 
not scruple to enjoin them,—It is said, that, 
in cases of this sort, the universal rule is, 
the court will not grant or sustain an injunc- 
tion until it is made clear atlaw, With all 
deference to Lord Mansfield, I cannot ac- 
cede ta that proposition so unqualified. There 
are many instances in my own memory, In 
which this court has granted or continued 
injunctions to. the hearing, under such cir- 
cumstances. In the case of patent right, if 
the party gets his patent, and puts his in- 
vention in execution, and has proceeded to 
a sale, that may be called possession under 
it, Aowever doubtful it may be whether the 
patentcan be sustained ; this court has late- 
ly said, possession under a colour of title is 
ground enough to enjoin, and continue the 
injunction, till it is proved at law that it-is 
only colour, and not real tide.”—Lord Hard- 
wicke and Lord Loughborough regarded ge- 
neral consequences also, when they gota 
point of private right sufficient to rest their 
toot upon. Whole branches of equitable 
jurisdiction are founded on it. But this 
seems very different from the resolate man- 
ner in which this court has refused to enter- 
tain the least thought of the public upon the 





resent occasion. We may be mistaken ; 

ut we confess, that almost the whole of the 
above judgment would seem to us to have 
been delivered for the purpose of removing 
the difficulties under which the mind of Lord 
Eldon seems now to labour.’ 

After quoting several other authorities, the 
reviewer proceeds.—‘ We cannot suthicient- 
ly regret that Lord Eldon should be the firs¢ 
to deny to authors a temporary refuge 
against common pilferers, in that very sanc- 
tuary which had Séim prepared for them by 
the equitable architects who preceded him. 
As Lord Eldon is its parent, so is he its sole 
authority, and it will be found, we suspect, 
to rest upon the possibility of a doubt. Its 
pedigree can be traced no higher up than 
twenty years.’ The reviewer afterwards 
remarks—‘ What must the people think, 
whilst, what is denounced as poison, is thus 
left to serve as their daily food? And this 
must be so whilst the pirate and the chan- 
cellor pull one way, and society and the 
crown officers another. The immortal minds 
which feed their fellow-creatures with intel- 
lectual subsistence, have a right to the most 
substantial protection for the least fragment 
of their interests. They are melancholy 
words ia which Dryden addressed the pub- 
lic of his day. “It will continue to be the 
ingratitude of mankind, that they who teach 
wisdom by the surest means, shall generally 
live poor and unregarded, as if they were 
born only for the public, and had no inter- 
est in their own well-being, but were to be” 
lighted up like tapers, and waste themselves 
for the benefit of others!” The followers 
of literature seem as it were to have taken 
up the cross, and engaged in a service which, 
like that of literature, was to be its own re- 
ward. Scholar and beggar, as Adam Smith 
says, are synonimous terms.—It seems quite 
unnecessary to set in motion the wast ma- 
chinery of Parliament to cut a knot like this. 
The single hand that has twisted it is of itself 
competent to unite it.’ 

roo 
THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Though bom a Scotsman, and 
possessing as ardent and as sincere an 
attachment to the ‘land o’ cakes’ as any 
native that ever trod its heather, I can- 
not yield to that blind infatuation 
which admires every thing beyond the 
Tweed, or approve of the conduct of all 
my countrymen who travel south. 
Scotland may justly be proud of her 
sons; they have raised her character, in 
the annals of arms and letters, to the 
highest pitch, and they need fear no 
competition in either; bat lam sorry to 
find that such a distinction is Rot enough 
for the ambition of some of them, who 
wish to assume a supremacy to which 
they are. not entitled, and, indeed, could 
never maintain, 

I have been led to these remarks by 
the conduct of two individuals, who 
have excited no ordinary degree of at~ 
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tention for some time past. I need 
scarcely say I allude to those northern 
lights, Mr. Owen and the Rev. Mr. Ir- 
ving, between whom it would not be 
difficult to draw a comparison, though, 
in many respects, there is a striking 
contrast. In vanity, self-sufficiency, 
and assurance, they are par nobile fra- 
trum. In matters of religion they per- 
haps do not differ much.—Mr. Owen 
declares he is of no religion that ever 
existed in the world, and Mr. Irving 
plainly indicates that he has a very con- 
temptible idea of all the religious world, 
himself excepted. Each pretends to be 
a great reformer, and complains of the 
present state of society; each calls a 

ublic meeting, and takes the chair him- 
self,—the one, to raise money for carry- 
ing into effect an Utopian scheme of hu- 
man happiness; the other, to raise a 
fund for seating himself in a well-en- 
dowed chapel, which might be more 
productive than the Caledonian Church 
in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 

There is certainly some difference 
between Mr. Owen and Mr, Irving in 
respect to the rank they occupy in pub- 
lic opinion, and the interest they excite. 
Mr. Owen is considered an honest, in- 
genuous, sincere enthusiast; Mr. Irving 
a ‘cunning quack, who has dexterously 
taken advantage of a weakness of the 
public mind to elevate himself to noto- 
riety. Mr. Owen has had his day, and 
though personal respect for his amiable 
character, and aconviction of the purity 
of his motives procure him some degree 
of attention, yet all his harangues make 
no more impression on the public mind 
than if he addressed the meetings he as- 
sembles in the Hindostan or Arabic 
languages. Mr. Irving has barely pass- 
ed the meridian—but he has passed it, 
though the novelty is not worn off; he 
is the last ‘lion’ with which the town has 
been amused, but, like Cagliostro, the 
Chevalier d’Eon, the Fortunate Youth, 
Caraboo, the Learmmed Pig, the Bottle 
Conjuror, and the Bonassus, he will 
have his day; for, although there's 
‘mettle’ in him, it is not that sterling 
ore which can endure the severe ordeal of 
common sense. Though, in many re- 
spects, he displays all the cunning of a 
veteran on town, he is in others a per- 
fect novice, and Bishop Earle’s charac- 
ter of the young raw preacher would al- 
most apply as well to him as if he had 
furnished the outline, though it was 
written two centuries before Mr. Irving 
existed. ‘A young raw preacher,’ says 


the worthy bishop, ‘is a bird not yet 
fledged, that hath hopped out of his 
nest to be chirping on a hedge, and will 





be stragling abroad at what peril soever, 
His small standing and time hath made 
him a proficient only in boldness, out 
of which and his table-book he is fur- 
nished for a preacher. ‘The pace of his 
sermon is a full career, and he runs 
wildly over hill and dale, till the clock 
stophim. The labour of it is chiefly in 
his lungs; and the only thing he hath 
made init himself is the faces. His ac- 
tion is all passion,and his speech inter- 
jections. His style is compounded of 
twenty several men’s, only his body 
imitates some one extraordinary. He 
has more tricks with a sermon than a 
tailor with an old cloak, to turn it and 
piece it, and at last disguise it with a 
new preface.’ 

Who that has heard Mr. Irving will 
not at once recognize the fidelity of the 
portrait, though it must be confessed 
that Mr. Irving has peculiarities of 
manner, language, and action,which the 
bishop never dreamed of being found even 
in a young raw preacher. Who, for 
instance, would expect to see a merry 
andrew in the pulpit throw his arms 
about in the wildest disorder, and exhi- 
biting gesticulatiqns more fantastic than 
Bologna or Grimaldi? Who would 
think of meeting with daring impiety 
and fearless imprecations in a minister 
of Christ? Who would believe that a 
divine and a Scotsman should interlard 
his discourses with the most sensual ex- 
pressions, and shock female delicacy by 
insinuations of female frailty or fashion- 
able libertinism ? Who can hear with- 
out a shudder a young man speaking as 
familiarly of the Deity as if he were a 
human being and one of his boon com- 
panions ? And yet all this is to be found 
in the discourses of Mr. Irving. 

In the commencement of this letter I 
instituted a comparison between Mr. Ir- 
ving and Mr. Owen, for which, I sus- 
pect, the latter gentleman will scarcely 
thank me. In the confidence of their own 
power they are both much alike; not so 
as to the application of it. Mr. Owen be- 
lieves, and does not hesitate to say, he 
could convert this world into a perfect 
elysium. Mr. Irving, on the contrary, 
could make.a hell upon earth; and he 
gives this recipe for so singular and so 
amiable a change :— 

‘Bring me all the classes of men upon 
the earth and LeT ME have the sorting and 
placing of tem upon this earth, and I shall 
make hells for each one of them without far- 
ther ado. I would send the poets to bear 
burdens, and the porters to indite tuneful 
songs. The musicians I would appoint 
over the kennels, and the roving libertines 
[ would station over the watch and ward of 
strects. LI would banish the sentimentalists 








re 
to the fens, and send the labourers of the 
fens to seek their food among the moun- 
tains ; each wily politician I would trans. 
plant into a colony of honest men, and your 
stupid clown I would set at the helm of 
state. But lest it may be thought [ Sport 
with a subject which I strive to make plain 

I shall stop short, and give no farther proof 
ofthis wicked ingenuity; for sure I am, F 
could set saciety into such a hot warfare dtd 
confusion, us should, in one day, make half 
the world slay themselves, or slay each other 

and the other half run up and down in wild 
distraction.’ 


I really do not pretend to meddle with 
a subject [ confess not very attractive, 
but if this is the worst hell Mr. Ervine 
can prepare, I think I may say what a 
Catholic priest said of purgatory—that 
‘aman might go furtherand fare worse,’ 
Having, however, led Mr. Irving toa 
world of his own creation, here I, for 
the present, will leave him. Iam, &e, 

CopPpERNIcus. 


tography. 
COUNT CARNOT. 
OnE of the sternest, but also one of the 
honestest republicans the revolution of 
France has produced, Count Carnot, is 
no more. He was born on the 13th of 
May, 1753, and died a_short time ago, 
at Magdeburgh, where he had taken re- 
fuge on his banishment from France, in 
1815. Carnot was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his time. Alter- 
nately war minister and one of the ex- 
ecutive directory, whether in the war 
bureau or the Tuileries, he never laid 
the plainness of republican simplicity 
aside. In that respect he resembled 
the celebrated Roland. A member of 
the Committee of Safety, in 1794, with 
the sanguinary triumvirate cf Robes- 
pierre, Corthin, and St. Just, and in 
communication with the ministers Col- 
lot, Carriere, and Le Bon, Carnot never 
meddled in the bloody trade of proscrip- 
tion: he was unstained with the human 
gore that then flowed in torrents through 
France, and, with his coadjutor, Robert 
Lindet, confined himself solely to the 
labours of his office. Under Azs admi- 
nistration, the plans of conquest sug 
gested during the reigns of Louis XI\. 
and XV. were taken from the archives; 
where they slept, and carried into prompt 
execution; seven hundred thousand met 
appeared on the frontiers in arms, 2% 
republican defenders of resuscitated 
France; and, in the inflated language 
of the eloquent Barrére, Carnot * orge= 
nized victory and rendered her perma- 
nent.” He subsequently saw the feeble 
Directory and Republic overthrown by 
the ambition of an individual, backed 
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by military force, while the cold and 
metaphysical Sieyes, with Barras, pan- 
dered to the power of the youthful and 
aspiring victor, who returned from the 
plains of Egypt to crush the struggling 
jherties of France. During Bonaparte’s 
career, as first consul and consul for 
life, and his subsequent usurpation of 
the imperial dignity, Carnot remained 
in retirement. He emerged from it 
when the tide of misfortune began to roll 
heavily on the falling Napoleon and 
Trance ; the stern republican then of- 
fered his services in the hour of danger. 
He was accepted by a man by whom 
merit was never yet rejected, and An- 
twerp was committed to his charge. 
The ability with which he defended 
that important post, until the recall of 
the Bourbons is fresh in the memory of 
al. Onthe return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he was again appointed war mi- 
nister, and stooped to accept the title of 
acount. The appellation suited badly 
with the name of Carnot; it added no- 
thing to his escutcheon. The memory 
of this short campaign is too fresh in 
the recollection of our readers to bear re- 
petition ; it was far different from the 
glorious and successful efforts of his 
earlier years. The return of the Bour- 
bons again brought exile and poverty to 
Camot. He addressed one or two able 
and powerful remionstrances to Louis on 
the policy then pursuing; but the ad- 
vice of Carnot was rejected, and he re- 
tired, when proscribed, first to Warsaw, 
where old Louis had found a refuge only 
afew years before, and, on the invita- 
tion of Frederick, then came to Magde- 
burgh, where he died. 
EDWARD QUIN, Ese. 

Mr. Quin was long known to the diur- 
nal press of the metropolis, having been, 
at ditferent periods, connnected with se- 
veral of the morning and some of the 
evening papers, To great natural talent 
he added very superior literary attain- 
ments, which, combined with great sua- 
vity of manners and a very social dispo- 
sition, rendered him much esteemed in 
all the societies in which he mixed. 
He was for some time an active member 
of the common council for the ward of 
Farringdon Without, and, had civic ho- 
nours been his ambition, few persons had 
a better prospect of attaining them. 
Mr. Quin died of apoplexy about ten 
days ago; he was found resting upon 
the wall between Sheerness and Queen- 
borough long after he had ceased to 
We believe Mr. Quin was in 
his sixty-sixth year. 





Original Woetrp. 
; A FRAGMENT. 

Her sleep was calm as is an angel’s breathing: 

Her ungirt tresses laid on her shoulders lovingly, 

Her eyes being closed seemed wel! for human 
happiness, 

Her pearly teeth, sunk in their coral bed, 

Peeping out sweetly "twixt her unwedded lips, 

Fever'd the gazer’s heart ; 

An ivory lute was slung around her neck ; 

Her flowing raiment, belted at the waist, 

Rich and luxurious, coying with the breeze, 

Cushioned her sandled feet ; 

She seemed a spirit of some purer isle, 

» Too ripe in her rare beauty for this earth. 

The car she rested on soft Silence guarded ; 

White lilies, violets, aud blushing pinks 

Pressed their lips close, and would havé scented it 

To drowsy faintness, had not the zephyr, 

Jealous of the perfumed kisses that they gave, 

Mixed her cool breath with theirs ; 

And so they met this seraph’s face together. 

Her couch was curtain’d by the blue heavens, 

Studded with stars and the pale moon, 

That steals young maidens’ wits ; 

White-finger’d nymphs, with heaving crystal 
bosoms 

And dainty cheeks dewy with lovers’ kisses, 

Were lying on the green, imprisoned in sleep’s 
ETasp 5 | 

Harps, lutes, and all the witching joy-begetting 
train 

Of magic music’s slaves pressed round them on 
the sward ; 

Thick shadowing trees, with rich o’er-freighted 
boughs, 

Oozing out oectar from their juicy: fruit, 

Just here and there cheated the earth of the 
moon's light, 

And threw a darkness, deep as Envy’s veil, o’er 
golden ringlets ; 

Dimple-shoulder’d Cupid, wearied of amourous 
teazing, 

With bow and arrow idle, was crouching on the 
leaves 

In quiet; 

Roses, on downy moss, were nested happily, 

Like loving maidens pillowed on Hope’s wing ; 

Time, with his old pinions ruffled, 

From his swift passage through the breeze, 

Passed by them without note, 

Nothing sear, spirit-broken, melancholy, 

Blossom’d there ; 

Beauty and Happiness, life-leased, grew strong 
together : 

It look’d as it were heaven’s anti-chamber. 


’Tis fled,—it was a vision—Time has grappled it: 
Wild-eyed Fancy formed, and grey-hair’d Reason 
wreck'd it. E. 
LETTERS FROM THE NORTH; 
OR, THE FUDGE FAMILY AT SEA-BATHING 
QUARTERS. 
Mr. Peter Fudge to Robert Guddle, Esq. Mem- 
ber of the Town-Council of 
Rothsay, July, 1823. 
WELL, Bob, what a strange fickle mortal you 
seem, 
Since, after so solemnly giving your plight, 
That if you came down to luok after the gleam, * 
You'd escape to the shore, and stay with us 
all night. 








* Mr. Fudge seems to allude to the annual 
civic aquatic excursion made for the purpose of 
inspecting the light-bouse on the Clyde, and 
which is usually done in a manner becoming 





the dignity of the visitors. 
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When your boat came in sight, with its gaudy 
attire, 
And hundreds were hurrying away to the 
strand, 
Says I, ‘ Mrs. Fudge you must light up the fire, 
And Til down to the quay and see our friend 
land.’ 


And I thought as I went, how this low High- 
land pack, 
That are now crowding past me in all this 
alarm, 
Will strive to make way when they see me come 
back, 
With a real liring councillor under my arm. 


But this wish of my heart did’nt fall to my bot,. 
For tho’ long on the beach I stood gazing for: ’ 
You, 
Yet, likeother great folks, twas a promise forgot,. 
And the boat load of mods disappear’d from’ 
our view. 


Had you seen Mrs. Fudge, poor soul, how she 
star’d 
When L told her your Aonour was off with the - 
breeze, 
From her hand dropp’d a dish of choise Aukest 
she'd prepar’d, 
Which you know you're so fond of when fried.. 
in pork grease. 


But what are choice fukes, e’en tho’ fried in 
pork grease, 
Or what are old friends when compared with 
new ; 
On board you had dainties much bétter than 
these, 
And the jokes of the great to enliven them too. 


But | long’d to have beard, from the budget of 
news 
Which a gossip like you would not fail to 
disclose, z 
If our civics still figure in cock’d hats and trewsf,, 
And how wee Ricardo gets on with the crows.§ 
But, in speaking of crows, you’re perhaps not 
aware 
That there’s one to be pluck’d when you shew 
your face here ; 
What the deuce made you think to consign to 
our care 
Such a ¢un of live flesh as your friend Mr. 
M r? 


When he gave me your note (which was done 
on the beach) 
The people stood gazing from window and 
door ; 
So we took to the inn, to be out of their reach, 
Where I ask’d him to dine with me next day 
at four. 








+ Flounders. 

t This unique dress is now actually worn by 
the civic authorities with which Mr. Fudge’s, 
friend is connected ; the Aidt and cock’d hut, in 
which the ‘great unknown’ has equipped one of 
his imaginary oddities, could scarcely have pro- 
duced a more ludicrous effect. To the honour 
of the gentlemen, however, be it said, that their 
upright and judicious conduct in the diseharge 
of their official duties has made so respectful 
an impression on the community, that the above 
grotesque, though harmless, innovation on offi- 
cial dignity is only regarded with a good-hu. 
moured smile. 

§ An old crony of Mr. Fudge’s, of great Seel- 
ing and sentiment, who is endeavouring to re- 
claim these airy ragrants from their predatory 
habits by introducing them inte civilized hfe 
through the meavs of a rookery, formed, it i& 
supposed, on the New Lanark System. 
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Our friends kept their time, and the news of the 
day 
Had just been discuss’d, when arose a strange 
din ; 
While Betty exclaim'd, with a voice of dismay, 
That ‘ the muckle fat gentleman could na get 
in.” 


Now up went the windows and out went our 
heads, 
When we found that our neighbours were all 
on the gaze, 
And your friend, in the midst of some quizzical 
blades, 
Stood scratching his head and seem’d quite 
. ina maze.|] 
“I'm blow'd if this aint a strange kind ofa house, 
Had I know’d, why 1 should’nt have come 
here at all ; 
Do you think, Master Foodge, that a man’s like 
a mouse, 
And can come to his meat thro’ a chink in 
your wall?’ 


And he look'd up and smiled, like a good-na- 
tur'd chap, | 
* You see, my dear sir, that I can’t join your 
party, 
E’en tho squeezing would do, yet I’m caught 
in a trap 
If, when1 gotin, 1 should chance to eat hearty.’ 


But our half-stifled laughter soon ruffled his fur, 
And the scow! on his brow show'd him stung 
to the quick, 
While he growl’d with a deep-toned Northum- 
berland bur, 
*Should‘nt wonder by G— tho’, it’s all a 
Scotch trick.’ 


Says I, ‘Mr. M——r, why that squndsso0 unkind 
That really I can’t help expressing surprise : 
When, yesterday morning, I ask’d you to dine, 
Believe me, good sir, { ne’er thought of your 
size, 
* But to shew you, in truth, that it’s all a mis- 
take, 
My friends and myself will directly come down, 
The cinuer within we'll give up for your sake, 
And will walk down the street, and all dine 
at the Crown.’ 


This adjourning the diet so pleas’d your fat 
friend, 
That the evening was spent in good humour 
and glee ; 
But in future, to the width of my door-way at- 
tend, 
And please measure your friends eer you send 
them to me, P. FunGe. 
THE TREAD MILL. 
Written on reading Sir John Cox Hippesley’s 
Pamphlet on Prison Labour. 
INGENIOUS thought ! old Nature to inveit, 
And make the feet do duty for the hands ! 
The hands have worked for mary thousand years, 
For many thousand years now work the feei! 
Behold tie human squirrels, round and round, 
Treading the never-ending cylinder ; 
The ¢ incorrigible rogues’ that wise men send 
To houses of correction, there to learn 
That labour is, in very deed, a curse ; 
With pains and perils, there to ‘ mill the air,’ 
With strains and achings, therefrom to depart, 
Lessoned to work at—nothing ! 
To learn this wondrous lesson, and unlearn 





|| Those who bave observed the doors of the 
old houses situated on the Scotch coast, will 
be no ways surprised at this awkward predica- 
ment of Mr. F.’s guest. 





~~ 


The other habits of industrious years. 

Lo! woman stretched, disfigured, on the wheel! 

Stung with a sense of shame, a dread of ill, 

*Twere infamy for other eyes to see 

All little remnant of that self-respect 

Strong to reclaim, extinguish’d in the feeling 

Of utter and o’erwhelming degradation. 

Fie on these manias, that o’erdo all good 

To perfect evil, these precipitate jumps 

At excellence, which burl it to the ground; 

These plans completed without proper planning; 

These quackish nostrums. Let the tread-mill 

flourish 

For just prevention of the thefts of mice, 

Or comfort of young ladies, who delight 

To see the captive squirrel wind his cage ; 

But let not Nature be abused, nor man, 

Converted to a sorry turnspit, tramp 

A profitless, debasing, cruel round 

Of toil; nor woman he exposed 

To all that man can suffer, and thrice more! 
Aug.7, 1823. AN ENEMY TO TREAD-MILLS. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
AccorDING to Green-room report, the 
attention of the musical world is likely 
to be fairly divided between the two 
winter-theatres during the next season. 
Sinclair is engaged by the managers of 
Covent Garden, and report speaks high- 
ly of the great improvement which he 
has made during his residence in Italy ; 
while, on the other hand, the manager of 
Drury Lane has entered into a perma- 
nent engagement, at a large salary, with 
a gentleman of great promise as a vo- 
calist, who is said to be excelled only 
by Braham. 

Mathews—the imitating but inimita- 
ble Mathews—will return to his old 
quarters, at the English Opera House, 
earlier than was expected. Though re- 
turned from abroad, he will not be at 
home until February; but the manager 
has prevailed on him to appear in some 
of his favourite characters, during the 
present season, and he will make his 
first appearance, since his transatlantic 
excursion, in a few days. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Although 
one swallow does not make a summer, 
yet one good piece will make a summer- 
theatre. A proof of this is exhibited in 
the instance of Kenney’s lively comedy 
of Sweethearts and Wives, which every 
wife and every sweetheart, lover and | 
beloved, married and single, seem de- 
termined to witness. Madame Vestris, 
who is always attractive, particularly in 
trowsers, has played Macheath, in the 
Beggar's Opera, with her wonted spirit. 
Though the Haymarket Theatre never 
produced less novelty, yet the pieces 
have been so judiciously selected and so 
well performed, that the season has 





been altogether very successful, 
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ENGLisn OPERA Hovuse.—A pew 
farce, in two acts, has been produced at 
this theatre, entitled I will have a Wife, 
It is an adaptation from the French, by 
Mr. Planche. The following isa sketch 
of the story :— 

Admiral Firedrake (Mr. Bartley), forty 
years a sailor, now at ease, an admiral of 
the blue, buys a mansion in the country, 
and wants a wife to complete the furnitore 
of it. It is a love for the sex generally 
which afflicts the worthy admiral, rather 
than a specific inclination for any particular 
Iady; but having made up his mind, at all 
events, to fix upon one damsel of a given 
three, he invites all the three (with an old 
lady, to save scandal) to his villa, in So- 
mersetshire. The three ladies—quite un- 
conscious of the honour intended them— 
have been, without knowing it, a week upon 
trial ; and the veteran, secure he can throw 
the handkerchief as he pleases, is strutting 
about with satisfaction and selt-compla- 
cency, when perplexities commence. Break- 
fast 1s ordered ; but a knock comes at the 
gate, This is Captain Firedrake (Mr. Pear- 
man), of the 10th Hussars, the admiral’s ne- 
phew—got Icuve of absence, and come to 
spend the shooting season. The uncle 
takes him into his confidence. Billy Badger, 
a Whitechapel dandy, son to the admiral’s 
attorney, has also come down to pay his re- 
spects to his father’s patron, and he is per- 
mitted to stay, for there can be no danger, 
in such a feliow, of a rival. Now m steps 
Mr. Dennis O’Leary, a gentleman from Ire- 
land, who has accidentally discovered, at 
Admiral Firedrake’s gate, that he is travel- 
ling in the coach which goes to Bath instead 
of the coach that goes to London, and, with 
the best grace imaginable, asks for house- 
room, until te can rectify bis mistake. The 
admiral having settled his doubts by draw- 
ing lots, proceeds to break his mind to Mrs. 
Soinerville (Miss L. Dance), who, he learns, 
is married to Mr. O'Leary. Recovering 
from this shock, he seeks Isabella (Miss 
Carr), and finds Billy Badger changed into 
a Captain Merton, kneeling at her feet. 
Still bent upon matrimony, he proceeds 
confidently to Miss Povey, who 1s in love 
with no other than his shooting nephew, the 
officer of the hussars; and he would be left 
without a wife at last, but for the felicitous 
invention of Mr. O’Leary, who suggests that 
there is the old lady still available, although 
all the young ones are disposed of ; upon 
which he once more makes his bow, 18 ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Grove, and with four wed- 
dings and a finale the two acts conclude. P 

It is a lively bustling piece, full o 
equivoque, and was completely success- 


ful. 
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Literature and Science. 
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Paper.—Mr. Murray, a gentleman nee 
practical knowledge of chemistry gives “” 
weight to his opinions, has addressed a let- 
ter to the editor of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine on the presen’ state of writing ~ 
printing-paper, from which, on account 
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the importance of the facts it discloses, 

which oar own experience Confirms) we 
think it necessary to give publicity through 
the medium of The Literary Chronicle :— 

‘Every person’ says Mr. Murray, ‘ in the 
habit of writing letters on- *“* Bath wove 
Post,” must have been sensible of what I 
complain. Specimens there are, that being 
folded up, crack at the edges, and fall asun- 
der; others, that being heated at the fire, 
disintegrate and tumble to pieces. 

'4T have seen letters of a recent date al- 
ready become a carte blanche. One letter, 
which I forwarded by post, fell to pieces 
by the way, and I have noticed more than 
once a description of writing-paper, that 
being beut, snapped like a bit of watch- 
spring. I have in my possession a large 
copy of the Bible printed at Oxford, 1816 
{never used), and issued by the British and 
Forign Bible Society, crumbling literally 
into dust. I transmitted specimens of this 
volume to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and te Mr. Wilberforce. No doubt it must 
be difficult to legislate on such a subject, 
but something must be done and that early. 
I have watched for some years the progress 
ofthe evil, and have no hesitation in saying, 
that if the same ratio of progression 1s 
maiatained, a century more will aot witness 
the volumes printed within the last twenty 
years. M.S. Records are in the same fatal 
condition. 

‘Qur topegraphy does credit to this “our 
dear, our native land,” and the paper is 
apparently good. The ink, however, be- 
trays the fatal secret; there is the canker 
woim: the wk of our most brilliant speci- 
mens of modern topography, as those of 
Ballantyne, Bulmer, &c. has already be- 
come brown. I now see clearly, that 
“ Black letter” books are so called by a 
Just and proper emphasis; for those of mo- 
dern times are “ brown letter” volumes. 

‘The causes of destruction are two-fold : 
the materiel, and the mode of bleaching the 
rags. 

‘The use of cotton rags was very happily 
superseded by those of linen, yet I fear 
Some manufacturers are not very scrupu- 
lous in the selection. 

‘The application of quicklime to the rags, 
once prevalent in France, but very proper- 
ly subsequently interdicted, was a serious 
evil, for it actually decomposed the mate- 
rial. Are we entirely guiltiess? Such a 
process must needs disorganize the fibre. 

‘The Chinese dip their paper in alum 
water; it isthereby rendered brittle. Alum 
is Clearly indicated, even to the taste, in 
the copy of the sacred volume already 
referred to. 

“ ¥ take it, however, that the chief causes 
7 €struction consist in the employment of 

U phate of lime, &c. in the pulp, and 
) “aes. the rags previously, or the paper 
Hsequently, “with oxymuriatic acid gas 
(c hlorine ), 

t - : 
frm ej of paper will be more or less 
stiea t permament according to the sub- 

a dh eed aprenge the pulp is obtained. I 
one Posed to think that nettles (urtica 
) would be an excellent substitute for 





linen rays, if linen cannot be obtained in 
sufficent quantity. In the north of Italy 
they manufacture a beautiful cloth from the 
parenchematous fibre of the nettle.’ 


Philosopher's Stone actually discovered.— 
We have already noticed this great disco- 
very, and we quote the following additional 
particulars respecting it from the Washing- 
ton National Register :—‘ In adverting to the 
contents of the last number of the American 
Journal of Science, we lave not befure no- 
ticed a very interesting article by Professor 
Silliman, on the deflagrator of our fellow-ci- 
tizen, Pxofessor Hare. ‘This instrument has 
led to one of the most brilliant results of 
modern chemistry. He has not only fused 
the anthracite and plumbago, but it is not 
too much to say that he has actually con- 
verted them into diamonds. The following 
extracts from his paper will prove the cor- 
rectness of our assertion :— 


‘**On the end of the prepared charcoal, 
and occupying an area of a quarter of an 
inch or more in diameter, were found nu- 
merous globules of perfectly melted matter, 
entirely spherical in their form, having a high 
vitreous lustre and a great degree of beauty. 
Some of them, and generally they were 
those remote from the focus, were of a jet 
black, like the most perfect obsidian; others 
were brown, yellow, and topaz-coloured ; 
others were greyish white, like pearl stones, 
with the translucence and lustre of porce- 
lain; and others still limpid, like flint glass, 
or in some cases like hyalite or precivus 
opal, but without the iridescence of the lat- 
ter. 


‘“T detached some of the globules, and 
firmly bedding them in a handle of wood, 
tried their hardness and firmness ; they bore 
strong pressure without breaking, and easily 
scratched not only flint glass but window 
glass, and even the hard green variety which 
forms the aquafortis bottles. The ylobules 
which had acquired this:extraordinary hard- 
ness were formed from plumbago, which 
was so soft that it was perfectly free from 
resistance when crushed between the thumb 
and finger.” Speaking of the globules ob- 
tained in another experiment, he observes, 
that “some were perfectly limpid, and 
could not be distinguished by the eye from 
portions of diamond.” The experiments de- 
tailed remove every suspicion which might 
be entertained that these globules were the 
earthy matter contained in the plumbago, 
which was vitrified by the intense heat. 


They were exposed ina jar of oxygen gas } 


to the focus of a powerful lens, and although 
they neither melted nor altered their forms, 
a decided precipitate was formed upon the 
introduction of lime water into the vessel. 
The gobules of melted plumbago are abso- 
lute non-conductors of electricity; as strict- 
ly so as the diamond. He adds, with cha- 
racteristic modesty,—“ It will now probably 
not be deemed extravagant, if we conclude 
that our melted carbonaceous substance ap- 
proximates very nearly to the condition of 
diamond.”’ 


Accounts have been received of the pro- 
gress of the Griper, Captain Clavering, on 
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| board of which Captain Sabine sailed from 


the Nore in the inonth of May last, for the 
purpose of carrying on the series of observa- 
tions on the pendulum, in the high latitudes 
of the Polar Seas. They arrived at the 
North Cape, after a tedious passage, the be- 
ginning of June, and proposed to remain at 
Hammerfest about three weeks, From that 
place they would go to Spitzbergen, as the 
second station for observations, and then 
proceed to the eastern coast of Greenland, 
tmtending to make their way to the northern 
part of that unexplored coast, or as far as 
the obstruction of permanent ice would per- 
mit the ship to pass, It is intended to land 
the instrumeuts for observation at the high- 
est point they should reach in Greenland, 
and afterwards to navigate down this hither- 
to unknown coast Southwards. On quit- 
ting Greenland they would visit Iceland, 
and then cross to Dronthiem, in Norway, 
when a fourth series of observation ts 
be completed previous to their return im the 
month of November. 


We can state, that no account of Captain 
Parry’s having effected the North West Pas- 
sage, and of his having subsequently arrived 
at Valparaiso, has reached the Admuralty.— 
We give this renewed contradiction of the 
former statement upon the subject, because 
we perceive that statement has been revived 
with increased confidence. 


A singular ferry-boat has been established 
at Troy, on the Hudson river, 166 miles trom 
its mouth, the river being 900 feet broad. 
The boat is entirely covered by a phitform 
or floor, on which is placed a massive hori- 
zontal wheel, occupying the whole breadth 
of the boat.—This wheel, by a peculiar con- 
trivance, is turned by the hoofs of two 
horses, and it communicates its action by 
means of teeth to ‘two vertical wheels at- 
tached to the sides of the vessel, in a man- 
ner similar to those of a steam boat. 


Linen Bleuched with Lime.—Every body 
knows the injury which is done to linen by 
bleaching it with lime. It is easy to detect 
linens which have been so bleached in the 
following manner:—Cut off a scrap of the 
new linen which you wish to examine, put 
it into a glass, 4hd pour upon it several 
spounfuls of good vinegar, ‘Ifthe linen con- 
tain lime, the acid will excite considerable 
effervescence, accompanied with a slight 
noise; otherwise, no effect is produced. 


Feeding of Engine Boilers.—Thomas 
Hall, engine man to the Glasgow Water 
Company, having observed the waste of fire 
when a steam-engine stops working, has 
instead of lettmg a constant supply of water 
into the boiler to compensate for the loss, 
recommended that, at each time the engme 
is stopt, water, to the aE of eighteen 
inches above its usual level, be poured in, 
by which, when, the working is resamed, 
there is asufficient supply of hot water, the 
steam is ready the moment it is required, 
and no increase of fuel, to heat recently 
introduced fluid, is necessary. He has him- 
self put this method into practice, and it 
promises to be the means of a great 
saving. 
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Landmarks.—General de Vallancey says, 
that landmarks are mentioned by Moses, 
and ahat the custom began with Numa. 
Charceal ashes buried occur among the 
Hindees, the Romans, and the Medizvals, 
and ts prohably the most ancient mode. So- 
don divided different inheritances by a space 
of five feet, for the plough to pass, which 
was adopted by the Romans; sometimes 
they eased houndaries, or stones or hillocks, 
Pigares of the God Terminus were erected. 
Du Cange mentions the arca, square and 
hollow, likea chest ; Termini proportionales, 
placed by the veterans: gamma, one includ- 
ing both sides of a field, so that it made the 
form of the fetter gamma; itinerarii termini, 
those to which no credit could be given, be- 
cause they were easily moved. In the laws 
of the Visigoths, they are either bulwarks of 
jand or arce, or in sculptured stones. 
Crosses were usual with the Templars and 
Hospitalers, and also with the king and lay- 
men, but rather as denotations of property 
than boundaries. Trees were also planted 
on the borders of estates, and never cut in 
order to be marks of the limits.— Fosbroke’s 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 


The Diving-Bell—Jerom observes, that 
Alexander entered into a colympha, and de- 
scended to the bottom of the -ocean, in 
ovder to know the difference of the sea; 
upon which passage Vossius observes, that 
it had a window of glass or some other 
matter, 
used a kind of kettle, which enabled them 
to continue longer under water. The first 
diving-bell was merely a large kettle, and 
the experiment made by the Greeks, its 
pretended inventors, in 1588, was appa- 
rently only its first appéarance in Europe. 
A-diving machine, not a bell, was invented 
hy Mr. John Lethbridge, who died in 1759. 
dbid. 


Powers of Memory — John Van Muller, a 
native of Switzerland, and author of a his- 
tory of his native country, and a posthumous 
work on universal history, was a man of un- 
common powers of memory. ‘ He possessed,’ 
says Madame de Stael, ‘a mass of erudition 
altogether unparalleled: his acquirements 
of this kind actually inspired awe in those 
who witnessed their display. It is dithcult 
to conceive how the head of one man could 
em tain a whole world of occurrences and 
dates. The six thousand years of authentic 
history were perfectly arranged in his me- 
mory; and his studies had been so accurate 
that his impressions remained as vivid as 
though he had been a living witness of the 
events. Switzerland does not contain a vil- 
lage or noble family whose. history was not 
perfectly familiar to him. On one occasion 
he was requested, in order to decide a 
wager, to repeat the pedigree of the Sove- 
reign Counts of Bugey; he performed the 
task immediately, but was not quite certain 
whether one individual of the series had 
been a regent or a sovereign in his own 
right ; and he seriously reproached himselt 


Divers, in the time of Aristotle, | 


COMFORTS OF AN INN. 

Dinners of form I vote a bore, 
Where folks who never met before, 
And care not if they ne’er meet more, 

Are brought together: 
Cram’d close as mackerel in their places, 
They eat with Chesterfieldian graces, 
Drink heaiths, and talk with sapient faces, 

About the weather, 


Thrice blest who at an Jun unbends, 
With half a dozen of his friends, 
And while the curling smoke ascends, 
In volumes sable, 
Chats, tolling backward, at his ease, 
Or cocks his cross’d legs, if he please, 
Upon the table. 
American Portfolio. 


Paupers.—Among the 178,000,000 indi- 
viduals who inhabit Europe, there are said 
to be 17,900,000 beggars, or persons who 
subsist at the expense of the community, 
without contributing to its resources. 


Four things should never flatter us; the 
familiarity of princes, the caresses of wo- 
men, the smiles of our enemies, nor a warm 
day in winter,—for none of these are of long 
duration. He that wishes to content his 
desires by the possession of what he wishes 
for, is like him who endeavours to put out 
fire with straw. To obtain knowledge, you 
must have the vigilance of a cow, the gree- 
diness of a hog, the caresses of a cat, and 
the patience of a dog. 


Hand-Bills.—The classical ancients had 
white walls on purpose for inscriptions in 
red chalk, like our hand-bills, of which the 
gates of Pompeii show instaiiees:” Plutarch 
mentions expedients similar to our hand- 
bills used by tradesmen for custom. Houses 
were let by a writing over the door; the in- 
scripst illico edes of Terence. Auctioneer- 
ing bills run thus: ‘ Villa bona beneque edi- 
ficata’—to be sold, a good and well-built 
house; and—* Julius Proculus will have aa 
auction of his superfluous goods to pay his 
debts.” But then, as afterwards, the crier 
was chief advertiser; and we hear of mayors 
keeping criers and a common horn or tru:n- 
pet used, Ben Jonson somewhere says, he 


to the walls or stuck upon a cleft stick. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘Historica Leiters, No. 1,’ being an un- 
published letter from Mary Queen of Scots, in 
our next, when Viator and V. shall also have 
insertion, 








THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
STRAND, 


Opposite the Waterlvo Bridge. 


Visitors to London are respectfully 


informed that Mr. MATHEWS, in order to meet the 
anxious wishes for his early re-appearance on las re- 
turn from America, bas consented to perform a few fa- 
vourite characters, prior to receiviug the Public AT 
HO ME, in February next. 


PRESUMPTION, OR THE FATE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, which has caused such an extraordivary sen- 
sation iu the Metropolis, will be frequently repeated ; 
as will the interesting Drama of THE MILLER'S 
MAID, and the pleasant Farce of 1 WILL HAVE A 
WIFE. The principal parts in the above pieces by 
Mr. Wallack, Mr. Wrench. Mr Bartley, Mr. T. P. 











for this defect of memory,’ 


Cooke, Mr Rayner, Miss Kelly, &c. &c, &c, &c. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS will CLOSE their present B, 
hibition, consisting of a Selection of Paintings nm 
Water Colours, from the Collections of Distiuga, hed 
Patrons of Art, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, next SATURDAY, the 23rd Inat. ALL 


COPLEY FIELDING, , 
Admittance, Is.—Catalogue, Gaetan, 
MKS. MEEKE'S NEW NOVEL. 

This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo. price £3 4s. 


WHAT SHALL BE, SHALL BR 
A NOVEL. By Mrs. MEEKE, : 
Author of the‘ Old Wife and Young Husband,’ ‘ Spanish 
' Campaign,’ &c,. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street. 
The following will appear this Autumy:— 
SIEGE of KENLLWORTH, a Romance, by L. S. Stan. 


hope, 4 vols. 


THE POLISH BANDIT, by Francis Lathom, 3 vols, 
TRADITION of the CASTLE, by R M. Roche, 4 yols- 
WOMAN'S A RIDDLE, by Ann of Swansea, 5 vols. 








RELIGION, Pure and Undefiled, a Moral Tale, 2 vols. . 


DON JUAN, or El Empecinado, by Miss Lefauu, 3 vols, 


ADEE or the Tomb of My Mother, by Paul Sebright, 

4 vols. ' ' 

pe A GREEN MARRIAGES, by Mrs. Green, 
3 vols. 

BANKER’'s DAUGHTERS of BRISTOL, by R. St. 


Clair, 4 vols. 





NEW WORKS 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


1, MEMOIRS of JOHN AIKIN, 
M.D. By Lucy Aikiv. With a Selection of his Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 
£1 4s. 

2. NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
W. James = Part 2, vol. 1, price 14s. The First Part, in 
2 vols. witha Quarto Vol. of Tables, price £1 16s, 

3. POETICAL MEMOIRS; and the EXILE, a Tale, 
By James Bird, Author of the ‘ Vale of Slawghden,’ ke, 
8vo. price 63, 6a, boards, 

4. THE FOREST MINSTREL, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt, Foolscap 8vo. piice 
74-6d boards. 

5. BLOSSOMS of ANECDOTE and WIT;; or, Mirth 
for the Parlour, royal 1Smo. with Frontispiece, price 7s, 
boards. 

6. MIRTH for MIDSUMMER, Merriment for Mi- 
chaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christmas, and Laughter for 
Lady-Day, 12mo., price 4s. 

7. HAZELWOOD HALL: a Drama, in Three Acts. 
By Robert Bloomfield, Author of the ‘Farmer's Boy, 
&c. Foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 

§. ISABEL de BARSAS: a Tradition of the Twelfth 
Century. Three vols. price £1 4s. 


Just published, price only One Shilling, Part 5, of 
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Tue MIRROR of LITERATURE, 


AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION —This work is 





will not have the titles of his works affixed 





commenced for the express purpose of giving the spirit 
of the most expensive works at the lowest price possible, 


each Part contains the unusual quantity of 192 closely 


printed columns, and embellished with 12 highly-finish- 
ed engravings. nk 

‘It is unquestionably the cheapest periodical publica 
tion of the present time, and a cursory glance at the in- 
dex will suthce to convince any man of the justice of 
its claim, to be considered by much the most amusing. 
—British Press, June 14th, 1823. 

‘The first voluine is completed, and forms one of the 
most unique, instructive, and amusing volumes = 
ever fell to our lot to peruse; the contents are highly 
instructive to the younger branches of families, an - 
forms a source of delightful aud moral entertainment 
those more advanced in years.’—Nottingbam Review. 

+4+ The price of the first volume, in boards, is only 
5s. 6d. 

London: published by J. Limbird, 355, 8 
Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
sellers. 
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London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2, — 
Strect, Strand, where advertisements are ee) pana 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post par all 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and oer ~ 
Stationers’ Hali Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ri Bw ys 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Sree 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Book- 
Portland Place; Cnapple, Pall Malt ; by re wl 
sellers at the Royal Erchange; Sutherland, — 
Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow s tell 
bu all other Booksellers and Newsnenders.—Prt 


| byG Davidson, in Old Boswell Court, Carey Steet. 
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